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“A Rose By Any Other Name’’ 


Names are not always pronounced as they are spelled. 
Sempre Giovine, for instance, had a most startling 
capacity for change in the mind of a woman trying to ask 
for it the first time. Few dealers could recognize it after 
the metamorphosis. 

“Why not make the pronunciation the name?” some one 
suggested in one of the first conferences. It was done. 

How well it was done is best told by the sales figures—a 
steady, prosperous northeast climb for monthsand months. 
SEM-PRAY Jo-VE-Nay (nee. Sempre Giovine) is fast be- 
coming the most popular cleansing cream on the market. 

The Misses Husted, of the Marietta Stanley Co., Grand 
Rapids, were good enough to call the April color page 

ihe best piece of copy the business has had in fifteen years. 
twas prepared at Advertising Headquarters. 


TNA W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Boston CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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THE MARK OF QUALITY 


The “IFS” of Tomorrow 


“Ifs” have been discussed by 
business men ever since the 
war began—that is, the money 
that might have been made “if” 
certain action had been taken. 


The “ifs” of to-morrow will 
come from the men who saw 
the prosperity of our farmers; 
who wanted their trade, but 
who failed to consider the 
value of farm papers as ad- 
vertising mediums. 


Meantime, while these men 
are hesitating their competitors 
have laid the foundation for a 
substantial farm business made 
possible by the new prosperity 


The Standard 


of farmers, and the chance of 
a lifetime has passed into his- 
tory. 


This is the time to plan your 
farm campaign regardless of 
your other advertising or sell- 
ing plans. 


THE STANDARD FARM 
PAPERS have played a big 
part in establishing many an 
advertiser in the farm market 
—in normal times, when nor- 
mal prices prevailed. 


Start your campaign in 1918 
in THE STANDARD FARM 
PAPERS and invest in a ris- 
ing market— 


Farm Market 


(Over One Million Farm Homes) 
“Sell a Standard Farm Paper Subscriber and You Sell His Neighbors Too” 


Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1880 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
Established 1881 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 
The Ohio Farmer 
Established 1848 


The Michigan Farmer 
Bstablished 1843 


Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 


Stanparp Farm Papers, Inc. 
Western Representatives 


Conway Bldg., Chicago 








All Standard Farm Papers are members of A. B. C. 


The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1882 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 
Progressive Farmer 
Established 1886 
Birmingham, Raleigh 
Memphis, Dallas 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist, 
4 Established 1877 ¢ 
Pacific Rural Press 
Establighed 1870 


Wattace C. Ricwarpscin, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 


381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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Stamping Out 


“Commercial Brib- 


ery,” the Foe of Advertising 


An Important Movement in Which All Advertisers Are Interested— 
Extent of the Evil, and Remedies Proposed 


By Bruce Bliven 


YOUNG college graduate 

went to work in the employ 
of a big manufacturing organiza- 
tion. He was assigned to the 
stock-keeping division, showed un- 
usual aptitude, and was rapidly 
promoted until he became assist- 
ant buyer of general supplies. 
That was in August. 

He had been in his position, 
therefore, about four months, 
when Christmas rolled around. 
And three days before Christmas 
he was surprised to get a tele- 
phone call from his wife about 
11 o’clock in the morning. 

“John, dear, the express com- 
pany has just delivered three 
packages at our house,” she said, 
and gave him the names of the 
shippers, as stenciled on the boxes. 
He was astonished to learn that 
the packages were from firms 
which sold goods to his own or- 
ganization regularly, the purchases 
being made by him in person. 
“Open them up,” he told his wife, 
“and call me again.” 

In twenty minutes or so, his 
*phone rang. “What do you think 
was in those boxes?” 
manded excitedly. “‘An electric 
parlor lamp— and a cut glass 
punchbowl—and a big: mahogany 
humidor with about a_ million 


cigars in it!” 

“Ts that so?” said the young 
assistant purchasing agent grimly, 
for he had begun to see daylight. 

That night when he got home 
he surveyed the packages, each 
with its 


conventional card of 


his wife de-. 


Table of Contents on page 126 


Christmas greeting enclosed. Then, 
despite the surprised and pained 
expostulations of his wife (it 
seems to be hard for women to 
see the point in cases of this 
sort), he carefully nailed up every 
box again. Next day the express- 
man came and took the Christmas 
gifts away, to be returned, charges 
collect, to their donors. In that 
night’s mail, the assistant buyer 
sent duplicate letters to the three 
firms: 

“Gentlemen,” he wrote, “I am 
returning to-day by express col- 
lect, a package received at my 
home, bearing your name. as ship- 
per. Since no member of your 
firm knows me personally, and 
since there is no legitimate reason 
that I am aware of for your send- 
ing me a gift, I can only conclude 
that the package was sent to me 
by an error in shipment; and that 
it must be intended for somebody 
somewhere who is contemptible 
enough to allow his judgment as 
a buyer to be influenced in your 
favor because of a bribe.” 

Every business man of any ex-’ 
perience will at once recognize the 
fact that this instance is merely 
typical of a widely-extended, 
deeply-rooted institution. The 
only thing which perhaps entitles 
it to be called unusual, is the 
fact that the man approached re- 
fused the “presents.” Such re- 
fusals have in the past been rather 
uncommon. 

“Commercial bribery,” as the 
Federal Trade Commission calls 
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it, has attained a tremendous foot- 
hold in America—just how tre- 
mendous, no one is in a position 
to say with any authority, because, 
like a lot of other things, it grows 
best in the dark. The official re- 
port of the Commission on this 
subject states that it is a “preva- 
lent and common practice in many 
industries,” and adds, “it exists 
generally and appears to be 
spreading. The mere suggestion 
shows that it must engulf even 
those honestly inclined if they de- 
sire to maintain their commercial 
life in any industry where such 
practices prevail.” 

What is commercial bribery? 
Without attempting to make a 
legal definition, it is sufficient to 
say that commercial bribery con- 
sists in making gifts of money or 
other things of value, or spend- 
ing money for the entertainment 
of an employee of a customer or 
prospective customer for the pur- 
pose of causing him to buy your 
goods in preference to those of 
your competitor, or otherwise aid 
your interest. The bribery may 
consist of cigars, liquors, theatre 
tickets, gifts of merchandise. If 
it is money, it may be called a 
commission, a fee for alleged ser- 
vices of some kind, a loan, or 
what not: the point is, that it pre- 
vents goods from being bought on 
their merits, and, in the language 
of the Federal Trade Commission, 
“is an inexcusable added cost, 
finally passed on to the consumer.” 


A DRAG ON ADVERTISING 


Advertisers and advertising men 
should have the very keenest pos- 
sible interest in knowing about 
commercial bribery, and the ef- 
forts now being made to stamp 
it out. 

Why? Because commercial 
bribery is the greatest possible 
antagonist of advertised goods. 

What is the use of building up 
good will on behalf of your prod- 
ucts through advertising, if your 
competitor can secretly “slip some- 
thing to” an employee of the man 
you are trying to sell, and block 
your efforts? 

Advertising presupposes the 
power, on the part of the pur- 
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chaser to make a free choice 
among the products offered. But 
if someone in the employ of the 
purchaser is secretly tied up to 
one particular brand of goods, the 
best and most efficient advertising 
in the world cannot produce re- 
sults; and very often an unfair 
impression of advertising’s use- 
fulness as a sales-producer may 
be gained because of these “un- 
fightable” conditions. 

It is interesting to know, there- 
fore, that the Federal Trade 
Commission has firmly set its 
face against commercial bribery, 
against the giving of gratuities, 
gifts, etc, of all sorts, to em- 
ployees of one house by repre- 
sentatives of another house seek- 
ing to gain business. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission assumes 
its authority in these cases on the 
ground that the action constitutes 
“unfair competition.” Bribery is 
also criminal per se, but the com- 
mission, of course, has no crimi- 
nal jurisdiction. It cannot, there- 
fore, reach the receiver of a bribe, 
who is equally guilty with the 
giver. 

Following the investigations 
which the commission has recently 
been making on this subject, it 
submitted a report to Congress 
dealing with the subject, and rec- 
ommending the enactment of a 
vigorous Federal law against com- 
mercial bribery, which would strike 
at all persons participating in such 
a transaction, in any capacity. 

Within the past few days, the 
subject of commercial bribery has 
been brought to the attention of 
the nation in dramatic fashion. 
The raids of the Department of 
Justice on the offices of hundreds 
of firms all over the country, 
‘were promulgated not only to 
strike at the “contingent fee” sys- 
tem under which intermediaries 
have waxed rich through their 
services in securing Government 
contracts for their clients, but 
also to stamp out the suspected 
practice of Government employees 
of accepting bribes in connection 
with the granting of such con- 
tracts. The amount of such ac- 
tion, has, of course, been very 
small compared with the size of 
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NO RETURNS 


HE Federal Trade Commission 

report of May 17, 1918, on pub- 
lishers’ statistics for April, contains 
these significant statements: 


























‘Some monthly magazines showed 
excessive returns. One reported 
returns as high as 42%, another 
37%, two 28%, one 20% and an- 
other 15%. Weekly magazines 
also showed, some large percent- 
ages of returns,one being as high 
as 33%, two around 20%, two 
around 15%, and twoaround 13%.” 


HRISTIAN HERALD is one 
magazine that has no returns. 

Its total newsstand sales average only 
six tenths per cent. of its circulation. 


A message in CHRISTIAN HERALD 
is a message to the home—there can 
be no doubt about that. CHRISTIAN 
HERALD has no other destination. 





Almost every copy circulated 
represents a paid subscriber—and a 
family of readers. 


75 per cent. in towns under 10,000 





CHRISTIAN HERALD 


Bible House New York City 
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the “contingent fee” system; but 
that it has existed at all shows 
the necessity for such a Federal 
law as the Trade Commission 
urges. 

Senator D. U. Fletcher has in- 
troduced a bill (S. 4603) cover- 
ing this subject, and providing that 
any person who offers a_ bribe 
shall be liable to a fine of $100 
to $1,000 and imprisonment for 
not more than two years; while 
the person who accepts a bribe 
shall be fined not less than $1,000 
nor more than $5,000, or imprison- 
ment for not less than two years, 
or both fined and imprisoned. It 
is further provided that a fine of 
$500 to $1,000, or a prison term of 
not less than one year, shall be in- 
flicted upon anyone found guilty 
of furnishing or using any receipt, 
account or other document “calcu- 
lated to mislead his principal or 
employer” when the instrument 
relates to a transaction in inter- 
state or foreign commerce. 

Recognizing the wide extent of 
commercial bribery, and the fact 
that in some lines of business it 


has practically become a universal 


custom of the trade, Senator 
Fletcher’s bill provides that any 
person guilty of commercial 
bribery may be granted immunity 
from prosecution provided that 
within six months after commit- 
ting the offense he reports the 
facts under oath to any United 
States district attorney; and pro- 
vided, also, that the official is not 
already in possession of the facts 
thus divulged. 

A bill identical in wording, ex- 
cept for the amounts of the va- 
rious fines, has been introduced 
in the House by Representative 
T. W. Sims (H. R. 12143). The 
fines suggested in all three cases 
in the House bill are to be “not 
more than $2,000.” 

It should be understood very 
clearly, in considering this subject, 
that the prevalence of commercial 
bribery does not in any way con- 
stitute an indictment of purchas- 
ing agents and buyers, as a class. 
In the field of industrial purchas- 
ing, the bribes are far more often 
offered to individuals handling the 
purchased articles in the shop, 
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than to the official buyer. In fact, 
it is not an infrequent happer- 
ing for the buyer to find that 
the foreman of a certain depart- 
ment insists upon supplies for 
his department being purchased 
from a certain firm, which has 
“sweetened” the foreman in ad- 
vance. 

In some lines of business it is 
said that the relations between 
workroom foremen and manufac- 
turers of supplies are so well es- 
tablished that when a itoreman 
loses his job, a position is found 
for him by the manufacturer. 
Naturally, a man so placed is not 
apt to hurt the feelings of his 
benefactor by specifying materi- 
als made by some one else. 

Bribery as a commercial’ prac- 
tice is apparently just another of 
those undesirable things which, 
originally “made in Germany” 
have in the past been imported 
from the home of the Teuton into 
our own country. It is notorious 
that a German seems to see noth- 
ing wrong whatever in using 
bribery to secure the introduction 
of his goods. As the official re- 
port of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission puts it, “the practice ap- 
pears to have been most general 
on the part of concerns in intro- 
ducing the goods and wares of 
German firms. Among such con- 
cerns and their salesmen the evi- 
dence is that the practice is recog- 
nized as a legitimate method of 
competition.” 


TO STAMP OUT THE EVIL 


The National Association of 
Purchasing Agents has under way 
at the present time a movement 
which will have a powerful influ- 
ence to check commercial bribery. 
This is the propaganda on behalf 
of “centralized buying.” Instead 
of allowing five, ten or fifteen 
heads of various departments to 
buy for the requirements of their 
own departments, the association 
urges that all buying of whatever 
character should pass through the 
hands of the one responsible of- 
ficial. By the mere laws of prob- 
ability in regard to honesty and 
dishonesty, such action, of -course, 

(Continued on page 87) 
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r7 Steady Market for 
Legitimate Merchandise 


Prosperous conditions among farmers mean 
prosperity in the small towns. Naturally, be~ 
cause the farmers buy the bulk of their require- 
ments in the neighboring towns. 


In spite of the war—and partly because of it 
—farmers were never better off financially. 
High prices prevail for farm products and the 
prosperity is shared all along the line. 


For legitimate merchandise there will be a 
good and steady demand, with the women doing 
most of the buying. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN has 
500,000 women subscribers in the small towns 
and there is no more logical medium offered to 
manufacturers wishing to increase their sales in 
the small town field. 


THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN 


Circulation 500.000 Guaranteed 
Applicant for Membership in A. B. C. 
Wines Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 


W. H. McCURDY, Mer. WM. F. HARING, Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. Flatiron Building, New York 
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Out of the ice-box— 
—into the oven 


The W hole Country Skeptical 


How It Is Being Made to Believe 


OR Franklin to discover that street 

lamps, which had blackened with 

soot before morning, would stay clean 

and clear if sufficient air were admitted, 
was not enough. 


To prove it, he had to build a lamp 
and burn it before his house. 


When Pyrex was perfected, it was 
hard for the public to credit the state- 
ment that “glass” would not break in an oven. 


To say that Pyrex—which looks like ordinary 
glass—due to the advances in chemistry in the 
Corning laboratories, is so different that heat will 
not break it, is to leave the hearer unconvinced. 


Show Pyrex dishes to any woman and she will 
want them. Who would not rather cook in 
clear, transparent glass than in the old style pots 
and pans? 
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But is it possible that these wonderful trans- 
parent dishes will not break in oven-heat? 


To convince women, Pyrex dishes were put to 


the test of actual use in 
the kitchen—under just the 
‘conditions in which women 
would most question their 
standing the strain. These 
uses were then shown in 
the advertisements, as in 
“Out of the Ice-box—into 
the Oven,” reproduced 
here. 


The demand for Pyrex 


present production capacity. 


This advertisement 
appears in full colors 


Bread baked in Pyrex 
rises an inch higher, and 
browns evenly all over 


is far in excess of 





J WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
New York, 


Chicago + Boston + Detroit + Cincinnati 








Profligate Samplers Brought Up 
with a Round Turn 


Size of Clothing Samples Reduced and Clearly Defined—Many Object 
to Standardized Samples 


Special Washington Correspondence 
EVISION of direct advertis- 
ing policies and sampling 

practices is likely to result in 
the clothing trade ‘in consequence 
of recommendations just made by 
the War Industries Board. Mail- 
order houses, tailors-to-the-trade, 
sample woolen houses and the 
special order departments of 
wholesale clothing manufacturers 
have all been called upon to cut 
out extravagance and waste in the 
use of cloth for samples in order 
to increase the yardage available 
for civilian clothing. It is ex- 
pected at Washington that the 
sequel to this, although not spe- 
cifically demanded, will be a weed- 
ing out of the dead wood on many 
a mailing list. 

The “supplementary recommen- 
dations” with respect to samples, 
etc., bear date of June 19, but may 
not reach the trade in general un- 
til after this issue of PrinTERS’ 
INK is in the hands of readers. 

The new recommendations are 
put out by the Woolens Section 
of the War Industries Board, al- 
though it is no secret at Wash- 
ington that this movement for re- 
form is primarily the work of the 
Conservation Section, which has 
already accomplished much in the 
simplification of styles for men’s 
and boys’ clothing. The recom- 
mendations for the fall of 1918 
are as follows: 

1. No goods should be sampled 
which are not in stock. 

2. Samples, books, etc., should 
only be sent out on request. 

3. In no event should the quan- 
tity of goods used for samples for 
the heavyweight season, fall of 
1918, exceed 60 per cent of the 
quantity used for the fall season 
of 1917 

4. In no event should any sample 
exceed 6 by 9 inches or equivalent 


in square inches, and it is very 
10 


strongly urged that samples should 
not exceed 4% by 634 inches or 
equivalent in square inches. 

5. Tailoring-to-the-trade houses 
and sample woolen houses should 
take precaution against agents re- 
ceiving lines where the size of 
their business does not warrant 
the necessary amount of sample 
yardage. 

6. Insofar as possible, the sam- 
pling for the fall season of light- 
weight fabrics should be avoided. 

Specialists, whose investigation 
led to these recommendations, tell 
PRINTERS’ INK that they doubt if 
many men in the clothing line 
realize the cost in the aggregate 
of profligate sampling. It is cited 
that one well-known house has 
been wont to cut up more than 
100,000 yards of cloth for sam- 
pling purposes as a prelude to 
each season’s business, which 
means of course 200,000 yards for 
this purpose during each calendar 
year. Conservative estimates made 
at Washington indicate that if the 
above recommendations are carried 
out universally, as it is expected 
will be the case, the saving of 
cloth will total between 2,500,000 
and 3,000,000 yards per year. 


SOME HUGE SAMPLES 


Profligate cloth sampling seems 


to have been an evil that has 
grown up gradually as a result 
of the keenness of modern compe- 
tition. The seriousness of the 
leakage has not been realized by 
the sample givers simply because 
the size of samples grew little by 
little. Whatever the justification, 
the point had been reached where 
some firms in the trade were in 
the habit of sending ‘out swatches 
of a dimension of 13 by 27 inches, 
which means that many of the 
samples enclosed were 13 by 54 
inches in size. , 

In the estimation of some of 
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USE BUCKEYE (OVERs 


HE cost of all materials entering 

into the manufacture of paper is 

constantly advancing. Paper costs 
more than it did, and it may go still 
higher. The cost of selling, however, is still 
largely within the control of the alert advertiser. 
Catalogues, Booklets, Mailing Folders, etc., may 
be bought as advantageously as a year ago, if 
proper care is used in selecting the papers on 
which they are to be printed. In some cases the 
cost may even be reduced with no sacrifice of 
effectiveness. 
Among the standard, trade-marked, advertised print- 
ing papers that have been least affected in quality and 
price by the scarcity of raw materials) BUCKEYE 
COVERS stand out as a conspicuous bulwark against 
the tide of rising costs. They are the best you can 
buy, regardless of price, for the great majority of 
cover paper jobs, *yet they still cost /ess than you paid, 


before the war, for other paper covers of anywhere 
near equal quality. 


It will pay you, both as a buyer of printing and as 
an advertiser, to specify BUCKEYE COVERS for all 
of your Direct Advertisements that can be printed on 
a high-grade cover paper. 


We'll send convincing “Proofs” if you are sufficiently 
interested to ask for them, on your business letterhead. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPERS 
in Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 


DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED 
STATES, CANADA AND ENGLAND 


Member Paper Makers’ Advertising Club 














the experts at Washington the im- 
pending reform in sampling 
promises to accomplish more from 
an economic standpoint than the 
elimination of superfluous cloth- 
ing features, such as _ belts, 
trousers cuffs, etc. From the 
very nature of things the contrac- 
tion in the clothing line—firms 
that have heretofore put out 45 
to 50 models each season will 
henceforth hold down to 12 or 
15—would tend automatically to 
reduce the yardage consumed in 
samples, but this saving would be 
insignificant compared with the 
conservation which is expected to 
be accomplished by the above 
direct recommendations. 

It will be observed that there 
are two main objectives sought. 
One consists in the economy that 
will be attained as a result of 
scaling down samples from, say, 
650 square inches to a maximum 
of 54 square inches. The other, 
and perhaps it will prove the 


more interesting to advertisers in 


general, involves the conserva- 
tion that may be attained by cut- 
ting down lists. There is no 
question but what many firms in 
the clothing field have been carry- 
ing names on their mailing lists 
with as easy a conscience as 
though they were sending out one 
small circular a year instead of 
two expensive sample books every 
twelvemonth. Customers credited 
with the purchase of a single suit 
in each instance have been carried 
on the mailing lists for years after 
this lone response. 

One mail-order house has sent 
out twice a year a total of 440,000 
sample books. Similarly a promi- 
nent tailoring-to-the-trade firm has 
been wont to distribute semi-an- 
nually an edition of 150,000 sample 
books. To plug this leak is the 
object of the second recommenda- 
dation on the list compiled at the 
War Industries Board. It is 
realized that there will be some 
waste, even under the tighter 
policy, in consequence of the re- 
quests that will be received from 
applicants who are merely curious 
and have no legitimate purpose in 
requesting samples, but it is felt 
that if samples are sent only to 
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prospects who have responded to 
a preliminary inquiry from the 
clothing firm and indicated a de- 
sire for the seasonal book this 
form of advertising will be on a 
bed-rock basis. 

The limitation placed upon the 
size of samples is calculated to 
serve as an influence in favor of 
the standardization of sample 
books. However, there are not a 
few firms in the trade that resist 
strenuously any intimation that all 
houses may be led to conform to 
one general pattern in these books. 
Indeed, this was the secret of 
most of the opposition that has 
been provoked to the standardiza- 
tion scheme—a desire on the part 
of this and that concern to make 
advertising capital out of samples 
of distinctive shape—and it is the 
explanation of that concession in 
Recommendation No. 4 which. al- 
lows “equivalent square inches” 
instead of a hard and fast di- 
mension. Incidentally, it may be 
noted that it is the expectation 
that firms that have been wont 
to send out samples mounted on 
cards instead of in swatches or 
sample books will continue that 
practice. The restrictions placed 
upon the size of samples will tend, 
however, to greater uniformity 
in the size of cards. 

It has been well said that sam- 
ples are the very life blood of the 
clothing industry. They are used 
in sO many separate and distinct 
ways in the several different chan- 
nels of distribution that much in- 
terest must inevitably attach to a 
programme that calls upon adver- 
tisers to forego some of the para- 
phernalia of selling at the very 
moment that they are squeezing 
the water out of their mailing 
lists. Incidentally there is specu- 
lation as to what is to become of 
the industry based on a salvage 
of samples. In the days when 
lavish sampling was in order a 
considerable business was done in 
the sale of obsolete samples to 
manufacturers of knee pants and 
caps. However, it will be a more 
difficult task to make caps from 
6 by 9 inch samples, even though 
a price of 85 cents per pound is 
offered for such samples. 
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Here’s the letter that won the $25 prize! 


Just received my July copy of The 
American Boy. Turned over quick 
to page 28—the page that has the 
announcement of the advertising 
letter contest winners. You know, 
The American Boy offered $85.00 in 
prizes for the best letters telling 
which big national advertisers are 
making the biggest mistake not ad- 
vertising in The American Boy. 
Well, sir, hats off to Joe Northrup of 
Los Angeles. He won first prize— 


and he deseryes it! That's a bird . 


of a letter! And, what he says is sure 
right. And, I wish him a lot of fun 
putting that money to work to help 
win the war! Read his letter: 


Los Angeles, Apr. 1. 
The Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

We are the coming men. Most of us 
are, or will be, amateur photographers. 
Without our business, how much would 

your firm lose? “The American Boy” is 
Sean to us. We absorb every line— 
after our Dads have done the same. 

e all want cameras. 

Why don’t you make us ask Dad for 
Eastmans? Tell us about kodaks now. 
We'll remember you when we have boys 


of our own. Don’t you believe in con- 
structive advertising? 
he American Boy” Family. 

(From Joseph Northrup, Apt. 28, 145 W. 
15th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Certainly, we boys want cameras 
and phonographs and motorcycles 
and billiard tables, bicycles, musical 
instruments, rifles, hardware and 
tires; not to mention clothes and 
shoes and hats—and food! And, most 
ofus shaveat 17 or 18. Why, we read 
the ads as well as the stories, and Dan 
Beard’s Outdoor page. We need 
camp things, and a canoe, perhaps, 
and the best kind of fishing tackle! 

And, when I buy a rifle I’ll know 
what make I want. Why, I read the 
ads in The American Boy about 
guns, just as all the fellows do. 
You ask any reader of The American 
Boy what kind of a bike tire to buy! 
Or camera or anything! That'll 
prove that what Joe Northrup’s 
letter says is all right. As Dad puts 
it, try it out on your own boy! 

Billy Byer. 

To be continued in the July 11 issue of 

Printers’ Ink. 





“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in all the World.”’ 





500,000 boys read The American Boy. 
They or their parents pay $1.50 a year 
for it—buying power! They average 15% 
to 16 years old—buying age! They have 
much to say about family purchases— 
buying influence! The American Boy 
goes into 225,000 of the best homes in 
‘America—leadership ! ! “Where there’s a 
boy there’s a family.” Member A. B. C. 
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This page will not in any way 
be devoted to preaching the 
“* Business as Usual” theory. 
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NDER the title of “Business IN War 
TIME,” Collier’s is starting a new page 
in the July 6th issue. ‘ 


It is edited by the Business Department of 
Collier’s and its purpose is to discuss frankly 
the position of advertising in war time and 
to illustrate the many ways in which it is 
proving itself a war-time necessity. 


The effect of this page on Collier's more- 
than-a-muillion buyers is obvious. But even 
more important than that is the value of 
such a page in explaining the true functions 
of advertising to all those in power who do 
not fully comprehend these functions. 


We ask the cooperation of every advertising 
man and we shall welcome criticisms, sug- 
gestions and contributions. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


J. E. Witiiams, Advertising Manager 
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Manufacture of 


Clothing 


1S 


Part 


thont of ee ‘ Baltimore’s 
Somchorn & Co. Biggest Industry 


ALTIMORE is one of the largest manufacturers of clothing in the world. Who 
B has not heard of the “Styleplus” brand of Henry Sonneborn & Company, of 
Strouse & Bros. “High Art” clothes, of L. Greif & Bro.’s “Griffon” brand, not to 
mention the big factories of Isaac Hamburger & Sons, Schloss Bros. & Co., Baltimore 
Bargain House, “Wear-Well” Pants, etc.? An estimate based on the U.S. Census 
of 1914: would place Baltimore’s present yearly output at around $30,000,000.00. 
While it is a fact that Baltimore sells the world a good part of its clothing, it is 
equally true that Baltimore is a fine market for anything in the wearing apparel lie, 
as is evidenced by the fact that every well known make of men’s clothes, example, 
is conspicuously well represented here. 
If you have anything to sell in the Baltimore market, The NEWS 
with its net paid average circulation, June 1 to 15 inclusive of 


119,256 daily and 112,530 Sunday will be found the preferred paper 
of your local dealer. hether you want class or mass circulation— 


For More MARYLAND BUSINESS Concentrate in 


The Baltimore News 


rgest and Fastest Growing Baltimore Paper 

DAN A. CARROLL 308, LUTZ 
tern Representative Western Representative 
Tribune Building A ew First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
New York Advertising Manager Chicago 





Will Replace Size with Color in 
Next Year’s Catalogue 


Wick Narrow Fabric Company Will Rely on Pulling Power to Offset 
Necessary Cut in Number of Pages 


By Philip Francis Nowlan 


66 EXT year, as far as we can 
make plans that far ahead, 
our catalogue will contain fewer 
pages, but they will all be in 
color. Our experience indicates 
that the increased use of color 
will balance, if not more than 
make up for the decrease in size.” 

John E. Wick, president and 
founder of the Wick Narrow Fab- 
ric Company—known in the trade 
as “Wick of Philadelphia”—so 
summed up to me his faith in the 
pulling power of color in adver- 
tising, particularly as applied to 
fancy hat bands, for both the 
men’s hat and the millinery trades. 
His faith is the result of some 
ten years’ experience in the use 
of color advertising in greater 
or less proportion to black and 
white, with large appropriations 
and comparatively small ones, and 
of a business which advertised 
from the beginning, fifteen years 
ago. 

The catalogue to which he re- 
ferred, of course, is designed for 
the trade—not for the public. 
About twenty thousand are sent 
out each issue. They are “silent 
salesmen” in themselves, Mr. 
Wick informed me, not only sup- 
plementing the work of the sales- 
men, but actually doing the work 
of a large number of men who 
otherwise would have to be added 
to the present comparatively 
small force. The catalogue to-day 
is smaller than it used to be 
owing to conditions which all 
firms issuing them have had to 
face, and it is not entirely in 
color. With rising costs of paper 
and printing Mr. Wick expects the 
color concentration, with less 
weight, to produce bigger returns 
per dollar of expenditure. 

There are several things to be 
borne. in mind in considering 
the sales problem of the Wick 


Narrow Fabric Co. In the first 
place the product, fancy hat bands, 
is by no means a necessity. Hats 
come with neat, plain bands al- 
ready on them. The demand for 
fancy bands, meaning an extra 
expenditure on the part of the 
hat purchaser, is a whimsical 
thing, the product of Dame 
Vogue’s fancy. This injects an 
extremely variable and rather un- 
certain factor into the situation. 
It would be a hopeless thing to 
submit a thousand or more de- 
signs for the selection of the in- 
dividual hat owner, who. already 
has a band on his hat, and gen- 
erally “shoots” some fraction of 
a dollar on the spur of the mo- 
ment when some flash of color in 
a window happens to tickle his 
fancy, or when the merchant pur- 
posely .tickles it at the time of 
the hat purchase. 


' THE RELATION OF COLOR TO A PECU- 


17 


LIAR SELLING PROBLEM 


The catalogue problem, there- 
fore, becomes that of selling to 
the merchant, not an article or 
design which the public has “risen 
up on its hind legs and de- 
manded,” but something which the 
merchant figures will appeal to 
his own trade. 

Tastes vary in different com- 
munities. Tastes vary quite radi- 
cally in the same communities 
from year to year, Mr. Wick told 
me. It seems to go in cycles. One 
year fancy hat bands will sell well 
in the aggregate, and another will 
find a far greater proportion of 
men wearing the plain black bands 
which come on the hat. Fancy 
bands may be predominant in 
Philadelphia when they are hard- 
ly noticeable in Cleveland or Chi- 
cago, and the next year the situa- 
tion may be reversed. 

First, last, and all the time it 
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is a question of pushing sales on 
the part of the company, and of 
stimulating hat-band taste. Under 
present conditions, with the busi- 
ness as firmly established as it is, 
experience seems to show that the 
best stimulation comes from the 
display in hat store windows. 
The Wick Narrow Fabric Co. 
plunged pretty heavily in adver- 
tising at the start to educate the 
public to appreciation of the con- 
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ONE OF THE PAGES IN COLOR FROM THE CATALOGUE 


venience of the ready-to-wear 
band, with its little hooks or elas- 
tic, to slip on right over the 
original band on the hat. Mr. 
Wick feels that the public has 
gotten accustomed to it now, and 
is convinced that his own con- 
cern has gotten such a start on 
all competition that the stimula- 
tion of fancy hat-band desire is 
synonymous with stimulation of 
Wick sales. 

One form of stimulation which 
has proved very profitable along 
these lines is the special drive the 


Wick De Luxe 


W FABRIC COMPANY 
my Hat Band Bayne 


INK 


company always has made for the 
orders of clubs and fraternities. 
Special bands are made in small 
quantities at prices which propor- 
tionally are exceptionally low. Or- 
ders of this sort are welcomed 
because the fraternity or club 
members make a point of wearing 
their hat bands, and the emulative 
youths of their communities there- 
by acquire taste for something 
more than the plain black band. 
About eight or nine 
years ago the com- 
f| pany took up the pro- 
| duction of scarfs and 
bands for the millinery 
trade, which was one 
of the prime reasons 
for going into color 
illustration, on the 
basis that color har- 
mony was a good bit 
more of a factor in 
a woman’s selection 
than in a man’s. The 
man is likely to select 
a band that appears 
good in itself. He 
rarely picks one out 
to go especially witha 
particular suit, where 
a woman generally 
has in mind the match- 
ing of some dress or 
suit. Naturally this 
would result in a 
little more concentra- 
tion on hues and 
shades by the mer- 
chant buyer. 

This branch of the 
business, however, is 
even more subject to 
the whims of changing 
fashion. I suggested 
to Mr. Wick that the anticipation 
of coming styles must be a mighty 
important factor in economical 
production. He admitted that it 
was—a mighty important factor; 
so when a receptive attitude on my 
part failed to produce any further 





* elucidation, I asked him just how 


he managed it. 

“That,” he said, “is something 
that I am not going to tell you. 
That is one secret of our busi- 
ness I am not willing to let our 
competitors in on, though I will 
tell you that we do have ways of 
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figuring these things out, and that 
we keep the advance designs abso- 
lutely dark until distribution. 
Styles which become too common 
lose their popularity very quickly, 
and we are not anxious to have 
imitators ‘beat us to it,’ particular- 
ly to a cheap class of the trade.” 

I have been told by Philadelphia 
mill men that, in the advance pro- 
duction of designs in fabrics of 
men’s and women’s wear, they are 
guided very largely by the styles 
in neckwear which seem to catch 
the public fancy, and concentrate 
pretty largely on designs in cloth 
which harmonize with them in a 
general way. Perhaps there is 
something of this in the Wick 
scheme, and speaking purely as an 
observer, I am inclined to think 
that there is a good bit of actual 
style dictation by the company, 
which apparently controls a sufh- 
cient proportion of the trade to 
make this feasible. 

in adopting the use of color 
Mr. Wick felt that he simply was 
carrying to its logical conclusion 
the policy of publicity on which 
the business was founded. For 
a period of several years at the 
start all funds available were 
thrown into heavy advertising. 
Full pages were taken in the big 
national weeklies, and in the trade 
periodicals he was not content 
with half-pages and pages, but 
would take four and five pages. 
He summed the publicity policy 
up in an epigram which he had 
heard as a boy, and never forgot: 
“You may throw a kiss to your 
sweetheart in the dark—but she 
won’t know it.” 

Color advertising is simply 
carrying to the logical conclusion 
the policy of not making the 
offering to the public in the dark. 


NEED FOR COLOR VARIES 


The styles and designs them- 
selves are important as governing 
the proportion of color plates 
used. ‘In years when the plain 
stripes on grosgrain ribbons have 
been used, a single illustration of 
one by two inches could show as 
many as a dozen different designs, 
the edges projecting, one beyond 
the other. Often, too, where the 


design is one of a simple stripe, 
it is possible to use an ordinary 
half-tone to good effect, with no- 
tation below of the color combi- 
nations in which the design may be 
obtained. It is very little strain 
on the imagination to look at such 
an illustration and see the various 
colors in the mind’s eye. Where 
the design becomes more compli- 
cated, however, with more varia- 
tions and gfadations of hues, the 
color illustration becomes really a 
necessity to give an adequate im- 
pression of the goods; and in 
years when such styles have pre- 
dominated, the company has used 
a greater proportion of color 
work. 

Even in simple designs, how- 
ever, where the colors come easily 
before the imagination, the use of 
color plates has served to stimu- 
late the movement of certain 
goods. For instance, one of the 
company’s specialties is a line of 
assorted elastic bands. There are 
a great many assortments, each 
one containing about a dozen 
bands, all different. A color cut 
of such package with the ends of 
the bands turned down so that a 
little of each can be seen, need 
not be more than about one by 
two inches in order to give the 
merchant an accurate idea of the 
contents. Imagine, though, how 
much of an idea he could get 
from black and white illustration. 
Each band would have to be 
shown in full, with color nota- 
tion, instead of just the tip of 
each. 

Still another advantage in the 
use of color, Mr. Wick pointed 
out, was the little added con- 
venience to the merchant in his 
ordering. He has to bother with 
no order numbers, and no instruc- 
tions as to colors desired. He 
simply clips the color cut right 
out of the catalogue and pins it 
to his letter. Mr. Wick showed 
me a large quantity of orders 
which had come in in this fashion. 

There is no question that Mr. 
Wick regards advertising as the 
life and soul of the business. 
Owing to the whims of style there 
have been some wide variations in 
appropriations and results. For 
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instance, in 1907 a business of ap- 
proximately $190,000 was done 
with an appropriation of $12,000. 
The next year the appropriation 
was raised to $30,000—and sales 
dropped off $50,000. Mr. Wick 
did not attribute this to any. fault 
of the advertising, however, and 
expressed the opinion that that 
year undoubtedly would have been 
a far worse one if the advertis- 
ing had not been so heavy as it 
was. In 1917 the sales were the 
biggest ever recorded on the books 
of the company, and while there 
have been fluctuations such as that 
just noted, the general progress 
over the period of fifteen years 
has been consistent. 


News Print Prices Fixed Till 
War Is Over 


The Federal Trade Commission last 
week fixed maximum prices for news 
print paper, to date back to April 1 and 
to continue in force until three months 
after the conclusion of the war. The 
prices were fixed in accordance with an 
agreement between the Attorney-General 
and manufacturers of the United States 
and Canada. 

The prices fixed are as follows: Roll 
news, in car lots, $3.10 per 100 pounds; 
roll news in less than car lots $3. 22%; 
sheet news, in car lots, $3.50; sheet 
news, in less than car lots $3. 62%. 

Ten companies participating in the 
agreement, three American and seven 
Canadian, produced 950,000 tons of 
newsprint paper, or nearly 50 per cent. 
of the output on the continent in 1917. 
One of the factors considered in fixing 
the price was an increase in wages for 
the pulp wood and paper workers, given 
in averting a threatened strike on May 1. 


Carter to Leave “Modern 
Hospital” 


Herbert K. Carter has resigned as 
eastern manager of The Modern Hos- 
pital Publishing Co., Inc., St. Louis, to 
take effect July 1. No announcement 
has been made as to his future plans. 


Boulcott Manager of Delco 


W. C. Boulcott, for some time with 
the Cadillac Motor Car Company, De- 
troit, has been appointed manager of 
the Dayton Engineering Laboratories 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
To Represent Chicago “Ameri- 

can” in East 

Rodney E. Boone has been appointed 
Eastern representative of the Chicago 
Evening American, with headquarters in 
New York. 








Would Prevent Increases in 
Subscription Rates 


Representative Randall, of California, 
has introduced a bill in Congress to pro- 
hibit newspapers and magazines from 
raising subscription rates to meet the 
increased cost of mailing under the zone 
postal law which becomes effective July 
1. The bill stipulates, further, that sub- 
scription rates shall be “‘uniform” in all 
parts of the country. A publication that 
sold for a higher price on the Pacific 
Coast than on the Atlantic would be 
denied second-class rights. 

Defending his proposal the California 
member said: ‘“‘The zone postal law ap- 
plicable to newspapers and magazines 
does not apply zone rates to other than 
the advertising section. The rate after 
July 1 will be 1% cents per pound to 
all parts of the United States on the 
news and literature section of every 
publication and therefore the publisher 
has no moral right now and will have 
no legal right when this bill is passed 
to charge a higher subscription rate in 
California than in Boston or any other 
place of publication. The increase in 
postal rates on the advertising section is 
a charge to be paid by the advertiser, 
not the subscriber.” 


r — ‘ 
Postal Zone Law Kills a Farm 
Paper 

The publisher of the Woman’s Farm 
Journal, St. Louis, announces the demise 
of that periodical. In the notice to the 
public he says that under ordinary con- 
ditions the magazine could be conducted 
indefinitely, and even under war con- 
ditions, were it not for one thing—the 
zone postal law which goes into effect 
July 1. - “The law,” he continues, “is 
made up of provisions that we do not 
intend to attempt to comply with, and 
we could not comply with them if we 
earnestly tried to do so. In this par- 
ticular instance we will not say what 
we think. We are at peace with all the 
world except the enemies of the coun- 
try. We believe the law we refer to 
will be found unworkable and that it 
will be modified. For the Woman’s 
Farm Journal that will be too late. We 
prefer a sudden death to a lingering 
one. Therefore we will simply say that 
the V man’s Farm Journal has been 
put out of business by Act of Congress.” 


Bogart With Remington Arms 


J. Albert Bogart has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the Grand Union 
Tea Co., ‘Brooklyn, and is now asso- 
ciated with the advertising department 
of the Remington Arms Union Metallic 
Cartridge Co., New York. 


Joins Cleveland Tractor Co. 


W. I. Brown, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Scripps- Booth Corporation 
of Detroit, has joined the forces of 
the Cleveland Tractor: Company at 
Cleveland, O. 
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The Contractor 


goes into the 

















Engineering News-Record 





Effective with Issue of July 4 





By consolidating The Contractor 
(published from our Chicago office) 
with the Engineering News-Record, 
utilizing fully the work of the 
Contractor staff in connection with 
the construction. departments and 
features of Engineering News- 
Record, we provide for the adver- 
tiser of contractors’ equipment a 
complete intensive and wholly ade- 
quate service through one medium. 





McGraw-Hill Publications 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating Billions of Dollars Annually 


Power Coal Age Engineering News-Record 
Electrical World American Machinist Electrical Merchandising 
Electric Railway Journal 
Engineering and Mining Journal Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 


Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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ERE are two illustrations—one in 
silhouette and the other in flat wash. 


Both techniques are effective and eco- 
nomical. 


It will interest you to learn how cheaply 
designs in these styles can be produced. 


Your inquiry will receive prompt attention. 


THE ETHRIDGE 


Consumers Building 25 East 26th Street 
CHICAGO _NEW YORK 
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OF ARTISTS 
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(This is the sixth of a series of intimate discussions of The Chicago 
Daily News by Mr. Moses. The seventh wiil appear in an early ineed 


The Priceless Reputation of 
The Chicago Daily News 


By BERT MOSES 





WENTY-FIVE years 

ago Rowell was doing 

his pioneer work in 
smoking out publishers whose 
circulations consisted largely 
of imagination. 

Here and there was a news- 
paper man who told what his 
circulation actually was, but 
such men were so rare that 
their honesty made them con- 
spicuous. 

In those days false figures 
* were fashionable. 

A publisher who printed 
and sold 10,000 copies could 
claim 20,000 or 30,000, and 
still hold an honored place in 
a bank directorate, or pass 
the plate in church without 
being under suspicion. 

The Chicago Daily News 
may not have been the first 
newspaper to change this 
fashion, but its: name stands 
near the top. 

Anyhow, The Chicago 
Daily News is the first that 
comes vividly to my mind as 
the paper that told advertisers 
just what they got when they 
bought space. 

That paper was frequently 
held up by Rowell as an ex- 
ample of what every paper 
ought to be, and Rowell’s arti- 
cles on the subject in Printers’ 
Ink so profoundly impressed 


Why this ad was written. 
Recently Mr. Bert Moses wrote to Mr. 


me that The Chicago Daily 
News has ever since been my 
ideal of a paper that played 
fair and always dealt from 
the top of the deck. 

The Daily News never dodged 
or resorted to circumlocution when 
its circulation fell off a bit. 

It reported its losses along with 
its gains, and was the wonder of 
the day because of it. 

To boast of a gain was common 
to all; to admit a loss of circula- 
tion was unthinkable except to 
Victor F. Lawson and possibly a 
few other men as square and fair 
as he. 

Since those early days things 
have changed. 

Most publishers now give the 
facts—many willingly; a few be- 
cause the law makes them. 

But the names of The Chicago 
Daily News and its publisher head 
the list of pioneers who have put 
their goods on the scales and let 
the purchaser see the record in 
ounces and pounds. 

And I am sure the reason why 
The Chicago Daily News is now 
50 productive of results to adver- 
tisers is this: 

Its publisher’s ideals have so per- 
colated through to its readers for 
many years that they believe what 
they see in both its news and ad- 
vertising columns, just as all ad- 
vertisers believe implicitly in the 
circulation statements issued by 
The Daily News. 

have never, in twenty-five 
years, met an advertiser who 
doubted that The Chicago Daily 
News printed and sold one paper 
— than it claimed to print and 
se 

A reputation like that is price- 
less. 


John B. Woodward, Advertising Manager of 


The Chicago Daily News, and said, among other things: 
“I want you to authorize me to write a series of advertisements for The Chicago 


Daily News. 
entirely too modest, 


Your advertising copy, while always interesting, has appeared to me 
never seeming to emphasize the Gibraltar-like eacellence 


and 
that must be _ af the real Chicago Daily News is pictured in type to. the public 


as it actu 


“The Daily ; / ds better than you ever said it was. It ts better than Mr. Lawson 


himself or you can possibly realize, because you are both so close to it that 


t the per- 


spective is faulty. Let a. write Bag I hig y and think, and please do not use the 


merciless blue pencil on 


sure you will better understand The Chicago Daily News. Asa 
hig own child. 
And Mr. Woodward said: “‘Go to it!” 


to introduce Mr. Lawson to 


I get through writing this 7 I am 
matter -of fact I want 
Now then what do you say?” 


ae 





























Advertising as a Political Weapon 


London “Daily Mail” Campaigns Against Poli‘ical Advertisements and 
Boycotts Prominent Advertising Agency 


By Thomas Russell 


(Licensed by Chief Postal Censor, London, England) 


A BIG political sensation that 
has been raging in: England 
for the last few days indicates 
the importance attached to adver- 
tising in public affairs. Certain 
advertisements, signed by well 
known political writers, attracted 
attention through some animad- 
versions on the Prime Minister, 
and it must be conceded that one 
distinguished author knew how 
to write a headline. The particu- 
lar announcement which started 
the trouble was captioned “A 
Holiday for Mr. Lloyd George.” 
It appeared only in country pa- 
pers. 

Consequent upon the sensation 
created, the Daily Mail and other 
papers controlled by Lord North- 
cliffe entered upon a_ furious 
campaign against this advertising, 
provoking a suit for libel, and the 
Times and other papers under the 
same control. closed the account of 
the advertising agency which con- 
tracted the advertisements in 
question, stopping current con- 
tracts, and going so far as to in- 
form other clients of the agency 
that their advertising could not 
be continued through that chan- 
nel. The sensation thus created in 
advertising circles was not less 
acute than the political quarrel 
which led to it. So far as I know, 
this is the first time that the or- 
ders of an advertising agent have 
been returned and his contracts 
cancelled, by any newspaper, on 
the ground that its editor did not 
like some advertising issued by the 
agent to other papers. 

Attention was first called to the 
matter by a speech of the Min- 
ister of Reconstruction, Dr. Addi- 
son, at Birmingham. Mention 
had been made of an “article,” “A 
Holiday for Mr. Lloyd George.” 
Dr. Addison said. that this had 
proved on inquiry to be an adver- 
tisement, paid for at 4s. an inch 
—approximately one dollar. 


Immediately afterwards, the 
Daily Mail published a long lead- 
ing article, stating that this and 
other political advertisements had 
been inserted at the instance of 
Sir Hedley Le Bas, who origi- 
nated recruit-advertising before 
the war, and was responsible for 
this and other Government adver- 
tising up to last year. Sir Hed- 
ley Le Bas controls the Caxton 
Publishing Company, booksellers 
on the instalment plan and other- 
wise—a very successful organiza- 
tion. The article accused Sir 
Hedley Le Bas of procuring the 
insertion of advertisements in 
country papers in the guise of 
leading articles, and of conduct- 
ing an agitation to restore to 
power what was elegantly de- 
scribed as “the old gang”—mean- 


ing Mr. Asquith and his political 
adherents, who were ejected from 
office in 1914 for not having won 
the war in six months. 


HOW ARTICLES CAME TO BE PAID FOR 


Sir Hedley Le Bas’s position is 
that there was no secret whatever 
about his connection with the ad- 
vertising now called in question, 
and that he has nothing to apol- 
ogize for. In a letter to the Daily 
Mail he has stated that he con- 
trols the Westminster News 
Agency, a private enterprise un- 
connected with any party organi- 
zation, conducted for profit to 
sell signed articles to provincial 
newspapers. Owing to paper 
shortage, such articles could, in 
many papers, only be inserted 
just now by leaving out paid ad- 
vertising. As he wanted them 
published, he paid for the space 
at advertising rates, thus compen- 
sating the newspapers for the ex- 
clusion of advertisements left out: 
but the rate in the papers men- 
tioned by Dr. Addison was not 
four shillings an inch, but one. 


‘i Sir Hedley Le Bas who (I am in- 
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formed) has no connection with 
Mr. Asquith, and has never spok- 
en to him, is bringing an action 
for libel against the Daily Mail, 
and, therefore (in accordance 
with English usage), declined to 
make any statement for publica- 
tion. 

The Westminster News Agen- 
cy opened an account with Fred’k 
E. Potter, Limited, an important 
London advertising agency, to 
publish samples of signed articles 
from the agency. They were 
printed in “reader” form. The 
Daily Mail published the name of 
this agency, and with The Times, 
Evening News, Weekly Dispatch 
and other Northcliffe papers, 
forthwith ceased to insert all ad- 
vertisements under contracts with 
the Potter agency, and immediate- 
ly notified some, at least, of the 
advertisers accordingly. 

FREDK. E. POTTER INTERVIEWED 

Mr. Potter said, in an inter- 
view for Printers’ INK, that his 


office received the order to insert 
a series of advertisements in the 


ordinary course of business. He 
was aware that the copy was po- 
litical and of a Liberal flavor. The 
advertisements took the form of 
articles, signed by leading political 


writers. He had had no sort of 
quarrel with the Daily Mail or- 
ganization and the intimation that 
his clients’ advertisements would 
be thrown out came in the form 
of a telephone message. 

“T should not have acted for the 
other political party, being a Lib- 
eral,” said Mr. Potter, “but the 
reputation and position of Sir 
Hedley Le Bas were good enough 
for me, and I allowed the orders 
to go through.” 

“Did newspapers raise any ob- 
jection to the copy?” 

“In some cases they wrote re- 
serving liberty of comment or 
omission. We replied to the ef- 
fect that. there could obviously be 
no attempt to restrain their free- 
dom to say what they pleased; 
comment would make no differ- 
ence to the contract. We supplied, 
in fact, a paragraph in which they 
might disclaim responsibility. The 
rule has been for the articles to 


be posted direct’ to the papers 
weekly. Indeed, I have not to this 
day read one of them.” 

It is not, and cannot be, denied 
that the object of Sir Hedley Le 
Bas’s newspaper agency was po- 
litical as well as commercial. The 
articles circulated by it were sup- 
plied exclusively to Liberal papers 
and his news agency, though 
avowedly political, is expected 
ultimately to pay a profit through 
the sale of articles. Sir Hedley 
Le Bas is known to have been on 
friendly terms with Lloyd George, 
and may, for all I know, be still 
friendly; such things are common 
enough in English public life. 

I was informed at the West- 
minster News Agency that none 
of the articles appeared as edi- 
torials. They appeared under the 
signatures of the authors. 

Political advertisements in dis- 
play form were refused by the 
Daily Mail at the last general 
election when emanating from the 
Liberal party; but such adver- 
tisements were inserted impartial- 
ly for both parties by many 
newspapers of both parties. The 
present objection appears to be an 
objection to the “reader” form: 
but it may be said on the other 
side that the fact of the announce- 
ments being signed relieved the 
newspapers inserting them of re- 
sponsibility for the opinions ex- 
pressed. 

All advertisements by the Pot- 
ter Agency are, at the time of 
writing, being refused by the 
Northcliffe papers even when 
forming part of a series under 
contract. Arthur Bockett, a Lon- 
don attorney who specializes on 
advertising law, said, on being in- 
terviewed, “It is good law that a 
newspaper may refuse to insert 
any advertisement even under con- 
tract. I do not think a case has 
ever come to trial on a breach 
of contract which could show 
whether a newspaper is bound to 
give its reasons for refusing the 
space contracted for. The defense 
that the newspaper did not like 
something of which the contrac- 
tor had procured the insertion in 
some other paper would ‘be new.” 

The legal position of an ad- 
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vertising agency has been held to 
be that of a principal. The agency 
does not contract with newspapers 
as the agent of the advertiser. 
It is personally responsible for 
payment, even if it does not col- 
lect its bill from the advertiser. 
This indicates, as I have always 
contended, that the expression 
“Advertising Agent” is mislead- 
ing. There are no cases to show 
what would be the position of an 
advertiser whose advertisements 
were excluded because of a quar- 
rel between the newspaper and 
his advertising agent. 


LATER DEVELOPMENTS 


Since the above was written and 
sent, through the Postal Censor, 
for publication, Mr. Potter has 
called upon me, with the informa- 
tion that the embargo upon adver- 
tisements through his agency has 
been lifted by the Daily Mail and 
allied papers. The fact of such 
an embargo having been imposed 
is, however, an interesting piece 
of advertising history, raising im- 
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portant questions of law and us- 
age. 

It is hardly necessary to say 
that the Le Bas advertisements 
were not offered to the Northcliffe 
papers and would, naturally, have 
been declined if they were. They 
appeared only in newspapers of 
the opposite political complexion. 


They Will Return an Army 
of Shavers 


Razors are now being issued to the 
men of the American Expeditionary 
Forces. This is in line with General 
Pershing’s desire to have a clean-faced 
force as an element in morale. 

Only enlisted members of the Army in 
over-seas service are being issued these 
razors, one being supplied to each man, 
with replacements in case of loss 
through no fault of the owner. The 
razors are of a standard safety type 
and new blades will be furnished when 
required. 

In addition to the razor, each man is 
issued a toothbrush, comb, hairbrush, 
This is the first time 
in the history of the Army that razors 
have been issued, and the Quartermas- 
ter General’s office has arranged for 
a supply sufficient to cover all demands. 
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Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office is Publishing 
“Carry On” 


Monthly Periodical Will Seek to 
Build Right Sort of Public Inter- 
est in Reconstruction of Dis- 
abled Soldiers and Sailors— 
Well Known Men on Editorial 
Staff—Outline of First Issue 


N the great task of “recon- 

structing” our maimed and 
crippled soldiers and sailors so 
that they may become self-sup- 
porting, free and independent 
citizens again, one of the most 
important problems is that of 
creating the right public opinion 
toward them. The marvelous 
modern technique of surgery is 
able to restore to normal activity 
an amazingly large percentage. of 
severely wounded men; artificial 
limbs are now so ingenious that 
one who wears them is only 
slightly less able than before he 


was crippled; and the Government 
schools maintained in connection 
with the base hospitals are pre- 
pared to teach every man who 
wants to learn, the trade or oc- 


cupation for which he is_ best 
fitted, and help him get started. 

But after all, the most impor- 
tant thing to do for the rehabili- 
tated man is to help him maintain 
the right spirit; for getting back 
on your feet is more largely a 
matter of the attitude of mind 
than it is of the flesh. The sol- 
dier or sailor who feels that he 
can still play a man’s part in the 
world, will do so; and the man 
who is so stunned by his mis- 
fortune that he sinks into an abyss 
of self-pity, finds it twice as hard 
to rise again. And it is the pub- 
lic which largely fosters such an 
attitude of self-pity. In our ad- 
miration for and sympathy with 
the crippled man we are apt to 
make him an object of charity. 
We tell him, in words or tacitly by 
our acts, that there is no need 
for him-to work any more; and a 
few months of this sort of thing 
may bring a serious deterioration 
in a man’s morale. 
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To counteract this tendency to- 
ward a wrong public attitude, 
the Surgeon General of the U. S. 
Army has begun the publication 
of an interesting magazine with 
the fine imaginative title, “Carry 
On.” It is, a subtitle declares, “A 
Magazine on the Reconstruction 
of Disabled Soldiers and Sailors,” 
and while edited by the office of 
the Surgeon General, it is pub- 
lished for that office by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. It will appear 
monthly. The chairman of the 
editorial board is Colonel Frank 
Billings, M.C., N.A., who is Di- 
rector of the Division of Physical 
Reconstruction, Office of the Sur- 
geon General, U. S. Army. The 
Editor-in-Chief is Lt.-Col. Casey 
Wood, M.C., N.A. Capt. Arthur 
H. Samuels, S.C., N.A., is as- 
sistant editor. He will be remem- 
bered by many advertising men as 
formerly director of the publicity 


* work for the Curtis Publishing 


Company. John O’Hara Cosgrave 
and Herbert Kaufman are other 
men well known in the magazine 
field, on the editorial board, 

The first issue contains numer- 
ous articles, most of which stress 
the thought that self-respect and 
a chance to take care of himself 
are what the soldier wants, not 
pity and charity. Several inspir- 
ing stories are related of men ap- 
parently hopelessly crippled who 
have, by the exercise of indomit- 
able pluck and a refusal to get 
discouraged, won out and achieved 
for themselves success of a de- 
cidedly respectable sort. An in- 
teresting article tells how Ger- 
many takes care of her rehabilita- 
tion problem. Alice Duer Miller, 
well known as author, suffragist 
and publicist, writes on “How 
Can a Woman Best Help,” and 
Charles Hanson Towne contrib- 
utes a fine poem which paints 
poignantly the reason for giving 
a crippled fighter the honest re- 
spect to which he is entitled. The 
inimitable Briggs presents an in- 
imitable cartoon and Gelett Bur- 
gess tells some amazing stories of 
how. rehabilitated men have trained 
themselves to do work of’a higher 
order and better paid than their 
occupations before the war. 
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Through the graflex of “Jimmy” Hare the 
great Battle .for Venice will be brought 
vividly to you and all the 500,000 other 
readers of Leslie’s. 


The Italian Government welcomed having the 
world’s greatest war-photographer do the job of 
showing the American people, by actual photo- 
graphs as well as war correspondence, how the new 
unified Italy and her allies can fight. 


So, in getting front-line photographs under fire, 
“Jimmy” has had privileges such as enjoyed by no 
other war correspondent; and his pictures are ex- 
clusively for Leslie’s. 


But “Jimmy” is only one of the great photographers who are 
enabling our readers to see the war as it really is: Kirtland, with 
his “scoop” at Seicheprey and other American battles; Baldridge, 
“the Frederic Remington of the Great War,” with the American 
and the French armies; Donald Thompson, on his way to Siberia, 
where some more great news is likely to break; Fritz Holm, cover- 
ing the northern neutrals at the edges of the war. 


Leslie's 


LUTHER D, FERNALD, ADVERTISING, MANAGER 
Boston New York. Chicagg Seattle 
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WHILE THERE’S 
LAUGHTER— 


THE tall Texan ambled listlessly into 
the Y. M. C. A. hut. Others from the 
working party who, like him, had spent 
a hard day in a communication trench, 
were lolling on benches looking up at 
the screen with weary eyes. The pic- 
ture announced had a French’ title and 
held little promise of amusement for 
these soldiers, whose French was 
sketchy, to put it mildly. 


The screen showed a long sweep of 
countryside with a lonely little figure in 
the far distance. As the figure came 
nearer it took on a puzzling air of fa- 
miliarity. The doughboys stirred in 
their seats. Then suddenly the Texan 
reared up, his mouth open, his eyes 
bulged out with excitement. 


“Goshamighty!’ he bellowed, “if it 
ain’t ole Charlie Chaplin hisself.” 


q 


Sur enough, over there in a Y. M. hut 
in Picardy the immortal Charles was 
bringing life and laughter to a group 
of dog-tired American boys. 
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And over here, men and women, 
worn with the press of affairs, their 
hearts torn perhaps by news of re- 
verses overseas, were forgetting the 
grimmer side of things for a while and 
recapturing the old tang of life as they 
watched Mr. Chaplin confound the dig- 
nified policeman. 


Until we forget to laugh, we cannot 
neglect the motion picture. 


q 


THE tenacious grip with which the mo- 
tion picture seizes on the hearts of 
Americans everywhere has given Pho- 
toplay, the world’s leading moving 
picture magazine, its important place 
in the minds of American advertisers. 
They have recognized the universal ap- 
peal of the motion picture and have 
been quick to tie up their sales stories 
to such an all-powerful force. 


You can begin your story in Photo- 
play tomorrow, assured of a happy 
ending in tangible returns. 


PHOTOPLAY 


Let the name stick in your mind; it’s imitated 
W. M. HART 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
850 NORTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 185 MADISON AVE. 
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F. Anderson Frazer 


formerly of Harper’s and The American, 
is now spending most of his waking hours 
telling why Association Men is a good 
advertising medium. When his card 
comes in to you say “Send him in.” For 
“Andy” has some new and _ interesting 
things to say. 





the class magazine of general interest 


F. C. FREEMAN, Business Manager A. P, OPDYKE, Advertising Manager 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 


R. G. McHENRY, 19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 
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Rexall’s Sales Tips to Dealer 
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Why the Suggestions of the United Drug Co. Are Eagtild/peene— 


A Sample of What We May Expect from the Chains, 


OT many products that have 

been brought out in recent 
years have been so quickly pro- 
jected into the limelight as Jon- 
teel. This is the brand that the 
United Drug Co. is using on cer- 
tain toilet articles. 

What are the causes lying back 
of the immediate success of this 
brand? The name is good. The 
packages are compelling. The 
- advertising is strong. But prob- 
ably the principal reason for the 
quick rise of Jonteel is the close- 
ness of the tie-up that exists be- 
tween the advertising and the 
retail stores in which the goods 
are sold 

Jonteel has been overwhelming- 
ly displayed. Masses of it con- 
front one on every hand. Re- 
tailers have pushed it so vigor- 
ously that people could not avoid 
having it brought to their atten- 
tion. It is a striking example of 
how well a product goes over 
when the dealer lends his whole- 
hearted co-operation. 

A circular that went out to 
Rexall stores a short time ago ex- 
plains, in part at least, how this 
close tie-up has been obtained 
with the dealer. “This one Jon- 
teel advertisement cost $10,000,” 
shouts the broadside, “and yet this 
is only a small part of the total 
amount that is being spent to build 
up exclusive business for you and 
other Rexall stores. You can 
cash in on this advertising only by 
backing up the goods with dis- 
plays ‘and effort. Concentrate 
with all your might on Jonteel 
during June. You will sell more 
Jonteel during the next three 
months than you have sold during 
the last six months. Unless you 
back up this advertising, all the 
circulation of the magazines in 
your town is lost. 

“Display the goods in your win- 


dows one week in every month, or 
3 


cl 


oftener, and put to prompt use 
all of the free lithographed win- 
dow trims which we send you. 

“Display Jonteel* on your 
counters at all times, using the 
free display stands equipped with 
the cut-outs of the bird. When- 
ever you need a new supply of 
these cut-outs, you can obtain 
them from Boston or any branch, 
upon request. ‘They can also be 
used to good advantage along with 
a few packages against yellow 
cloth background inside  glass- 
topped soda service tables, and in 
many other special ways around 
the store. 


WRAPPED GOODS SELL BIG 


“A certain Texas stockholder 
has increased his sales on Jon- 
teel Talc by wrapping up the cans 
individually, putting the wrapped 
packages in plain sight on the 
counter, and mentioning to cus- 
tomers who notice these that this 
is Jonteel Talcum Powder which 
sells so fast that he is obliged to 
keep it wrapped up in order to 
give his customers prompt service. 
This plan sold twenty-five cans in 
six hours, and can be used in any 
store. 

“Display a few packages of Jon- 
teel Talc on soda service tables 
where women, waiting for their 
orders to be filled, can pick up 
the cans and smell the powder. 
This will create many sales. 

“Make the doors of your tele- 
phone booths, and other similar 
unused glass surfaces, sell goods 
for you by pasting Jonteel dis- 
play’ matter on them. 

“Be sure that each of your 
salespeople is supplied with a 
copy of the little book, ‘The Rea- 
sons People Buy Jonteel.’ This 
contains many suggestions on dif- 
ferent uses of the various Jonteel 
products, and will help your 
clerks to secure many sales they 
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might not otherwise make. When- 
ever you need new copies of this 
booklet, let us know and we will 
supply them promptly. 

“Work for quantity sales and 
combination business. Post your- 
self on the customers who enter- 
tain a lot and suggest packages 
of Jonteel to be placed in each of 
their guest rooms. 

“Tf a woman shows interest in 
Jonteel, sell her both creams and 
face powder by suggesting a com- 
plete beauty outfit for $1.50. One 
stockholder by following this plan 
disposed of 1,200 packages of face 
powder and creams in a single 
week. 

“Suggest a complete outfit of 
Jonteel for gift purposes. For 
Christmas trade we shall have 
a handsome combination package 
for this very thing, but don’t wait 
for Christmas or for this pack- 
age. A surprisingly large number 
of women are making gifts right 
through the year, and you will 
find that Jonteel appeals to them 
strongly when suggested. 


HOW WINDOW DEMONSTRATIONS 
HELP 


“Take advantage of _ style 
shows, merchants’ weeks, and lo- 
cal window display competitions 
to put on special demonstrations 
of Jonteel. One stockholder has 
already put Jonteel on the map to 
stay in his town by this very plan: 
letting two young ladies appear in 
a suitable setting in his show win- 
dow—one dressed for an evening 
party, the other dressed as a maid, 
and applying the Jonteel creams 
and face powder. Read all about 
this plan and see the photograph 
of the demonstration in. May 
‘Rexall Advantages,’ page 111.” 

Many other suggestions of a 
like nature are made. There is 
nothing new about using a broad- 
side to announce an advertising 
campaign to the retailer and to 
give him ideas on how to co- 
operate locally with the drive. 
This plan has been employed ex- 
tensively. However, the average 
manufacturer, selling his goods 
to a miscellany of retailers, could 
not hope to get a very large per- 
centage of them to act immediate- 
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ly on many of his co-operation 
suggestions. 

In this the United Drug Com- 
pany has the advantage. It is 
asking co-operation of its own 
stockholders and quite naturally a 
goodly proportion of them are 
glad to make an immediate re- 
sponse. Aside from this the Jon- 
teel campaign makes a special ap- 
peal to the Rexall druggist because 
it builds exclusive business for 
him. He knows that he, and not 
his competitor, will derive all the 
benefit from the advertising and 
from his own effort in tying-up 
with it. Retailers are strong for 
plans that promise to bring them 
business that competitors cannot 
coax away. When it is possible 
to put some such slant as that 
into a campaign, you can always 
count on pretty liberal dealer co- 
operation. 

The Jonteel drive also gives us 
an inkling of how we may expect 
the chains to develop their own 
private brands. A private brand 
sold in its own 8,000 stores and 
that is advertised nationally, is 
strongly entrenched, and is sure 
to offer rather lively competition 
to the independent manufacturer. 
It remains to be seen how rapidly 
the chains will bring out their 
brands and push them in this 
fashion. 





Chewing Gum Manufacturers 
Organize 


To formulate plans for closer co- 
operation with the Government during 
the war, chewing gum manufacturers re- 
cently met in New York and organized 
the Association of Chewing Gum Manu- 
facturers and Allied Trades. The asso- 
ciation will work for the conservation 
of the industry, as well as attempt to 
facilitate the importation and distribu- 
tion of raw materials. 

More than thirty companies are al- 
ready numbered among the members of 
the association. The officers elected 
were: President, Darwin R. James, Jr., 
president American Chicle Co.; vice- 
resident, B. L. Atwater, vice-president 

m. Wrigley, Jr., Co.; secretary, M. 
D. Bromberg, secre American Chicle 
Co.; treasurer, C. M. Ford, secretary 
Common Sense Gum Co.; executive com- 
mittee, J. C. Cox, treasurer Wm. Wrig- 
ley, Jr., Co.; F. E. Barbour, secretary 
Beech-Nut Packing Co.; Geo. F. Hurd, 
resident Autosales Corp., and Geo. L. 
ilson, manager Pulver Co., Inc. 























Advertising that Encourages Clothes 
“Hoarding” on the Wane 


Washington Keeping a Sharp Eye on Advertisements—National Adver- 
tisers Cordial in Co-operating 


wre there issued from 
Washington a few weeks 
ago expression of Governmental 
disapproval for advertising copy 
calculated to encourage the hoard- 
ing of clothing there was prompt 
reaction in the form of protests 
numerous and emphatic. One 
prominent business paper editor 
journeyed to the capital to enter 
personal protest against a policy 
which, so he charged, might leave 
merchants in doubt as to the pro- 
priety of doing any advertising 
whatever. But whatever the con- 
fusion or resentment, the intima- 
tion seems to have served its 
purpose. Press clippings coming 
to the Conservation Section of 
the War Industries Board show 
almost no advertisements that are 
open to criticism as inciting the 
consuming public to overbuying. 

The class of copy, whether ema- 
nating from manufacturers or 
from retailers, which has been 
found most objectionable at Wash- 
ington is that exploiting the 
idea “Clothes Will Cost More.” 
Some of the advertisements that 
prompted action by the War In- 
dustries Board declared that the 
counterpart of the garments of- 
fered would cost at least 100 per 
cent more a year hence. In some 
instances, prospective customers 
were frankly advised to stock up 
on wearables in anticipation of 
sharp advances in price. In other 
cases the inference was left to be 
drawn from “no more at this 
price” warnings. 

A second type of advertising 
appeal that is in no less disfavor 
at the War Industries Board is 
that which seems designed to prod 
purchasers through arousal of a 
fear that clothing may not be ob- 
tainable at any price, or at least 
may not be obtainable in the 


quality that the advertiser now 
offers. 


One particular piece of ” 


copy along the lines indicated 
steeled the officials in their deter- 
mination to bring to a halt this 
form of argument. The adver- 
tiser asserted that the Govern- 
ment had commandeered all wool- 
en mill capacity and that he was 
fortunate in having in his ware- 
house a liberal reserve stock of 
goods which he would sell at 
stated prices, but that manufac- 
turers of cloth were cancelling 
outstanding orders and that he 
saw no prospect of being able to 
duplicate his present stock when 
it should have been exhausted. 
The officials admit the truth of 
some of the statements made in 
this advertising, but they hold it 
highly impolitic and unpatriotic to 
exploit the facts and to, as they 


believe, needlessly alarm the 

public. 

PLENTY OF CLOTHES FOR CIVILIANS’ 
NEEDS 


In this connection it may be 
pointed out that the specialists 
on the War Industries Board de- 
clare that America’s civilian popu- 
lation need not go lightly clad if 
every loom in the country should 
be turned on Government work 
exclusively from now until next 
spring. In the first place, a large 
proportion of the retail clothing 
trade is reputed to be well stocked 
up, if not overstocked. Indeed, 
a desire to move promptly this 
surplus is the cause ascribed for 
much of the advertising conducive 
to hoarding. In fear that wool 
conditions, transportation condi- 
tions, etc. might completely in- 
terrupt supply, many retail mer- 
chants stocked up heavily last 
year if indeed they may not be 
said to have overbought, but the 
attitude at the War Industries 
Board is that, if the retailers will 
but bide their time demand will 
be forthcoming that will absorb 
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all this accumulated stock and 
there will be no need to have re- 
course to advertising such as 
might put the public in a panicky 
state of mind. 

With all the feverish clamor in 
certain quarters for textiles of 
almost any kind at almost any 
price the specialists at Washing- 
ton find further justification for 
their veto upon alarmist adver- 
tising in the conviction that the 
war-time demand is going grad- 
ually to bring into the market a 
very considerable amount of goods 
that have been in storage for sev- 
eral years past—put aside not as 
a strategic reserve but simply be- 
cause the patterns did not prove 
salable when originally introduced. 
However, if the time should come 
when the public, for the sake of 
being warmly clothed, will forego 
its whims and fancies, the un- 
popular patterns, etc, will, of 
course, come into the market, and 
it is the prediction of experts that 
such resurrection will bring to 
light a formidable aggregate of 
cloth—cloth of better value, per- 
haps, as to wool content, etc., than 
the new product which the mills 
will be permitted to this year turn 
out for the civilian population. 

The present discouragement by 
the Conservation Section of the 
War Industries Board of adver- 
tising conducive to clothes hoard- 
ing has no connection, it should be 
explained, with the discussion as 
to the ethics of “all wool” adver- 
tising which has been publicly dis- 
approved by some Government 
officials, The fact that “all wool” 
has to the lay public an entirely 
different significance from that 
which attaches to the term within 
the trade renders it difficult to 
prescribe a policy. For that mat- 
ter, though, there are fine distinc- 
tions to be drawn with respect to 
“hoarding” advertising. For in- 
stance, the question has arisen at 
Washington as to whether any 
fault can be found with the alarm- 
ist note sounded in the copy of 
certain manufacturers of summer 
clothing made of cotton fabrics 
who are advising the buying pub- 
lic to use these substitutes to the 
limit in season and thereby pro- 
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long the life of woolen clothing 
which latter, it is insinuated, may 
not be replaced after. it has worn 
out. In the national advertising 
more stress has been laid upon the 
“all wool” factor than upon the 
buying against an impending 
shortage of materials. Thus the 
War Industries Board has not 
had, in the case of many national 
advertisers, a clear-cut issue to 
handle but there has been ready 
compliance with the Government’s 
wishes in practically every in- 
stance where a finger could be 
placed on a statement that might 
lead to hoarding. 


How Millinery Jobbers Would 
Lessen Waste 


“Help us to eliminate waste by 
eliminating the unnecessary return of 
goods,” urges a circular issued to the 
retail millinery trade by the Millinery 
Jobbers’ Association. 

“The Government of the United 
States is at war,’ it continues. ‘‘We 
must and shall win. The Transporta- 
tion Facilities of this country— 
Freight, Express and Mail—are taxed 
beyond their capacity, causing delay 
and irregularity in deliveries. 

“Every package you return adds to 
the congestion. e appeal to you to 
do your bit in the conservation of the 
limited transportation facilities . now 
available by scrutinizing your orders 
most carefully and thereby making the 
return of merchandise unnecessary. 

“We pledge ourselves to co-operate 
with you by most explicit instructions 
to our salesmen and by most careful 
supervision of the filling of your or- 
ders. 

“We are all equally interested in 
saving the enormous waste attending 
the unnecessary return of merchan- 
dise. 

“‘We rely upon your help.” 


Kuhn Give 


and 


Lemperly 
Winning Suggestion 


C. M. Lemperly, advertising manager, 
and Frederick C. Kuhn, of The Sher- 
win-Williams Co., Cleveland, have been 


awarded the $1,000 prize of Presi- 
dent Cottingham, for the best sug- 
gestion for future development of the 
company’s business. This is a_per- 
sonal prize awarded annually by Mr. 
Cottingham to stimulate the interest of 
employees, and on previous occasions 
has been given for various inventions 
and improved processes of manufacture. 

This year’s suggestion relates to the 
future merchandising and advertising 
plans of the company, full details of 
which will be announced in Printers’ 
Ink at a later date. 
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“Concentration Is the Nation’s Watchword”’ 













Dominate 


Philadelphia 


You can dominate Philadelphia 
at one cost by concentrating in 


The 
BULLETIN 


The newspaper “nearly every- 
body” reads 








The net paid daily average circulation of “The 
Bulletin” for May was 409,888 copies. 


“The Bulletin” is the only Philadelphia news- 
paper that prints its circulation figures regularly 
every day. 





New York Office Chicago Office Detroit Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Verree C. L. Weaver 
Tribune Building Steger Building 11 Lafayette Blvd. 
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A New Campaign of Vital Importanc: 
To All General Advertisers 


Designed primarily as a feature of practical use to wome1 
readers, Mrs. Adams has made her new department i 
The Globe take on a slant which is winning the attention 
of the makers of dependable branded goods all over th» 
country. 

Every woman is deeply concerned regarding informatio 
that will enable her to secure best values. During times 
like the present she wants to know how to make her money 
go furthest. 

Mrs. Adams has had wide experience in connection with 
merchandise in many of the big stores and leading specialty 
shops. She knows merchandise and is transferring her 
knowledge in practical shape for Globe readers. 

Her advocacy of sound, dependable standard goods to be 
bought only by identification of the trade mark in prefer- 
ence to cheap shoddy imitations sold as “just as good” or 
“better,” is attracting the attention of the better grade of 
manufacturers who for a long time have been up against 
unfair competition. 

Here is one of Mrs. Adams’ articles: 


The Truth About Merchandise 
By SARA SWAIN ADAMS 
IX 
‘*The Morale of the Trade Mark’”’ 


The truth about merchandise is represented by its trade-mark. The 
purpose of a trade-mark is to identify a product of quality as such. A 
name that doesn’t stand for “worth” is soon dropped—but a name that 
introduces a man as someone to be relied upon is more valuable than 
much fine gold. 

For, after all, few men would dare to trade-mark a spurious article in 
these days, and the producer who identifies his product with a “badge of 
ownership” is pretty certain to make that article as near to perfection «is 
he can. 

A trade-mark places the man who uses it in the position of public 
sponsor for its morals—he becomes a sort of guarantee for its being “.:s 
represented.” And an article that stands the test of time, and creates a 
following of customers who believe in it, is about at the top notch of 
service and prosperity. _ 

A trade-mark is merely a name—but it is also a synonym for relia- 
bility; and when a man finds an article that “fills the bill,” and can de 
purchased anywhere in the world by a recognized name, he is a follow’r 
forever. As an example, Gillette razors. Is there any man speakirg 
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the English tongue who does not have at least an advertising knowledge 
of this satisfactory little implement of the self-shaver? 

Once a trade-mark has created confidence it is the unbreakable chain 
from producer to consumer. It stands for built-up reputation, backed by 
public faith. It is a symbol of good-will, and is an asset that cannot be 
valued in dollars and cents. It standardizes the product. There is less 
fluctuation in the quality of a trade-marked article. Manufacturers 
won’t experiment with a reputation once established. 

A real trade-mark, like a real family name, must stand for both 
character and reputation before it means much to the public. 

There is a wide distinction between character and reputation. Char- 
acter is what a thing is. Reputation is what public opinion has found 
out about it and voiced. However much character an article has, it is 
only hiding its light under a bushel and depending on accident to dis- 
cover its virtue if it does not proclaim (advertise) such a character and 
invite the public to vouch for its reputation. Character is what the pro- 
ducer gives an article; reputation is what the article earns, is what the 
consumer bestows after it has been tried and found “not wanting.” If 
character and reputation coincide, the article is founded on the rocks of 
truth and safety. And reputation can only be obtained through the doors 
of publicity—the consistent telling the public of the character that de- 
serves the reputation. 

An article that is misrepresented by publicity is sooner discovered 
than in any other way, and is soonest killed. And by that same avenue 
the good merchandise, well and truthfully represented by publicity, 
builds faster and truer than in any other way possible. This advertising 
becomes a two-edged sword for the trade-mark—it boosts the good and 
weeds out the bad. 

There is a vital necessity to-day for honest trade-marks. The world 
needs reassuring. Americans require solid rocks of confidence to stand 
on. It is the psychological time to teach them through signed and sealed 
marks that the merchandise world is honest and reliable, and ready to 
stand behind its products. 


The articles are printed every Wednesday and Saturday 
and provide a most excellent feature for newspapers every- 
where. In order to nationalize the effort The Globe will 
sell the right to print the articles in unoccupied territory as 
follows: Newspapers of less than 25,000 circulation, $2 per 
week; Newspapers over 25,000 and less than 50,000, at $4 
per week; 50,000 to 100,000, at $8 per week, and over 
100,000, at $10 per week. 





A SERVICE BOUND TO INFLUENCE AND AT- 
TRACT MANY LARGE ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS 


A set of proofs of the first dozen articles sent to anyone 
for'10 cents to cover postage and wrapping. 


The New York Globe 


Member A. B. C. 
JASON ROGERS, Publisher 
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GRAVE charge is brought against the chiefs in charge of 


appropriations in the advertising world. 


The complaint 


alleges gross negligence in failing to investigate the apparent possi- 


bilities of the All-Fiction Field. 


It is stated that 1,787,500 active buy- 
ers spend $7,488,000 yearly for All- 
Fiction Magazines; that this vast ex- 
penditure has occurred openly and 
flagrantly in the leading centers of 
population—and yet remained for 
years undetected and unquestioned. 


It is further alleged that this great 
army of buyers is very “human” in 
proclivities. ‘They are said to eat 
food, wear clothes, buy necessaries, 
own houses, have comforts, and en- 
joy amusements the same as other 
healthy mortals. 


It is proven that this great body of 
people is amenable, and approach- 
able; they are accessible through 
the ten big factors in the All- 
Fiction Field. And the cost of 
reaching them is surprisingly low 
—74 cents per page per 1,000. 


The charge is strengthened by a 
very thorough investigation con- 
ducted by the publishers in this 
field, resulting in a vast amount of 
impressive data, and obtainable by 
all who are sufficiently interested 
to—ask for it. 


All-Fiction Field 


Room 710, 280 Broadway, New York 
1152, 122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
The Frank A. Munsey Company | 
The Ridgway Company 

Street & Smith Corporation 


| Adventure 


) People’s 


Short Stories 
Smith's 

The Argosy, 
The Popular 
Top-Notch 


Ainslee’s 
All-Story 
Detective Story 


“The Field of Greatest Yield” 














Raising the Unit of Purchase by 
Supplying Imagination 


The Interesting Case of Flower-Holders Sold in Fours and Pairs 


— very ingenious methods 
have been worked out by 
merchandising men to make peo- 
ple raise the unit of their pur- 
chases,” said an experienced mail- 
order man the other day in dis- 
cussing various merchandising 
problems connected with the cata- 
logue business. 

“But I discovered some time 
ago,” he went on—and his own 
words are quoted as nearly as pos- 
sible—“that while an incentive, 
such as a special price for three 
or six or a dozen of an article 
may be effective in raising the 
sales unit, or giving a premium 
with, say, half a dozen, may sell 
sixes like hot cakes, it isn’t al- 
ways necessary, and the price re- 
duction, or the cost of the premi- 
um, may eat into the profits on 
the sale very seriously.” 

Leaning back in his chair and 
thumbing through the pages of his 
catalogue reminiscently, he went 
on to relate some of his experi- 
ences and to outline his ideas. 

“In many cases it is merely nec- 
essary to supply the purchaser 
with imagination, which is much 
cheaper than premiums or quan- 
tity discounts or any other special 
inducements to raise the purchase 
unit. 

“Now take the case of this lit- 
tle flower holder,” he continued, 
opening the catalogue out on the 
table and pointing to a fancy little 
vase suitable for mantel-piece or 
dinner-table decoration. “When 
we first put that in. the catalogue 
we merely described it and quoted 
the price as a dollar. It caught on 
right away, but when I saw the 
orders beginning to come in I 
realized that we had missed a 
bet. Nearly all of the orders 
were for single vases, whereas I 
felt sure many of them might just 
as well have been for two. 

“The next season we quoted 
that vase: ‘Pair, $2.00; singly, 
$1.00.” Notice that 


we quoted 
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the pair price first, and also note 
carefully that we made no price 
reduction on a pair. Yet no 
sooner had the catalogue gone out 
than orders began to come in for 
pairs of these flower holders. As 
I remember it, considerably more 
than half of the orders that sea- 
son called for pairs! People 


simply had not thought of this 
item in pairs when we quoted the 
single price, but by supplying that 
one word, ‘pair,’ we had increased 
the sale more than 50 per cent. 


PURCHASERS VISUALIZED FOUR 
VASES 


“That wasn’t the end of it, 
either, for the next season we 
decided to carry the idea farther, 
so we said in the description that 
a set of four of these little flower 
holders made a very attractive 
table decoration; and then we 
quoted the price as ‘Set of four, 
$4.00; pair, $2.00; singly, $1.00.’ 
And something like 19 or 20 per 
cent of the orders that season 
were for sets of four. The pair 
orders still kept up big, and we 
got very few single orders. 

“We merely supplied the pur- 
chaser with the imagination to see 
her table set with four of those 
little vases, and by so doing sold 
four instead of one in a large 
number of instances, getting full 
price for all four and reducing 
our packing and mailing cost per 
unit at the same time. 

“In other instances we have 
shown a picture of two of an 
article boxed together instead of 
one, quoting the price: ‘Two, 
boxed, so much; boxed singly, so 
much,’ the box of two generally 
selling for just twice the single 
price. We merely supplied the 
purchaser with a picture of two 
instead of one, and few people 
seemed to have imagination 
enough of their own to recon- 
struct the picture in their own 
minds to show only one in the 
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box, even though we quoted the 
single price. 

“Toilet soap manufacturers 
have done this for years with 
their boxes of three cakes of fan- 
cy soap instead of one or two. 

“In selling yard goods—laces, 
for instance—we always give the 
price: ‘So much per piece (usu- 
ally 12 yards) ; 6 yards, so much; 
per yard, so much.’ You see, we 
let them down gradually, throw- 
ing out the suggestion in the way 
we graduate the unit and price 
that if the woman cannot use a 
whole piece she may be able to 
use six yards. Of course, if she 
needs only a yard or two and 


knows it definitely, why the yard 


price is there; but in spite of the 
fact that the price for six yards 
is, in many cases, just six times 
the single-yard price, we have 
proved to our satisfaction that 
we get many orders for six yards 
that would be for only a yard or 
two it the unit jump was from 
a yard to a full piece. Of course, 
we probably lose some piece or- 
ders by supplying the imagination 
to cut a piece in half, but we gain 
more on raising the smaller unit 
orders than we lose in cutting 
down piece orders. 

“In quoting the price on hand- 
kerchiefs we always say: ‘Half 
dozen, so much; singly, so much,’ 
the half dozen price being six 
times the single price in a ma- 
jority of cases, though, of course, 
we occasionally make a reduction 
in price on dozens and half doz- 
ens. 


PSYCHOLOGY THAT IS SENSE 


“The important point in all of 
these instances is that we have 
the steps run down always, never 
up. For instance, if the price of 
yard goods were to be quoted: 
‘Yard, so much; 6 yards so 
much; piece, so much,’ the nat- 
ural tendency of the average 
woman would be to stop and say 
to herself, ‘I can get along with 
one yard (or two yards or three 
yards)’. ‘six yards ought to 
be enough.’ Only in the excep- 
tional case would a piece be or- 
dered, even though the woman 
might be well able to use a whole 
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piece to advantage in some of her 
sewing plans. At any rate, we try 
to take advantage of all natural 
first reactions and make them 
work for us, though, of course, 
not trying to force larger unit 
purchases against the best inter- 
ests of our customers. 

“If I ran the grocery depart- 
ment of a catalogue, or if I 
owned a grocery store, I would 
work this increased unit idea to 
the limit by supplying imagina- 
tion on every side. For instance, 
in selling canned soups, I would 
select six different varieties, say, 
tomato, chicken, ox tail, mock 
turtle, vegetable and clam chow- 
der, and group the cans in a small 
picture in the catalogue, or on the 
counter in a retail store, and fea- 
ture them as a ‘Preparedness 
Combination; Keep your cup- 
board ready for company.’ And 
the price would very probably be 
just six times the price of a sin- 
gle can. Of course, underneath 
I would mention the single-can 
price, but not until I had planted 
the six-can idea—the six-can 
mental image—in people’s minds.” 

The mail-order man had many 
other instances to relate and ideas 
to advance on this subject of rais- 
ing the unit of purchase, but 
enough has been quoted to make 
clear his idea of supplying imagi- 
nation instead of premiums on 
quantity discounts. 





Piggly Wiggly Stores Open in 
Chicago 

Five Piggly Wiggly grocery stores 
have just been opened in Chicago. The 
management reports that big crowds 
were present and that the volume of 
sales was satisfactory. 

The management says also that 495 
more of these stores will be placed in 
Chicago just as quickly as locations can 
be_found. 

It is contemplated that Chicago will 
have the main offices of the general 
Pigely Wiggly headquarters. 

The company is running page adver- 
tisements in the Chicago newspapers 
pointing out that its stores help people 
prevent waste in food, labor and money. 


E. M. Hunt With D. & C. Co. 


E. M. Hunt has left the Review of 
Reviews, New York, to become sales 
promotion manager for the D. & C. Co., 
cereals, of the same city. * 




















Advertises Tractor Plows to City 
Folks 


Oliver Plow Works Elects Itself God-Father to Tractor Industry and Will 
Use Magazine Advertising to Win Influence of City People. 


By Chas. C. Casey 


HOULD farm tractors be ad- 

vertised to city people? If you 
were suddenly asked that question, 
the chances are you would unhesi- 
tatingly say, “Certainly not.” 

But you would be wrong. At 
least one successful manufacturer 
has very good reasons to believe 
that you are wrong. This con- 
cern not only believes that the 
story of the tractor should be told 
to urban folks, but it is actually 
going to tell it, using magazine ad- 
vertising for the purpose. 

And the strange part of it is 
that this company does not manu- 
facture tractors, does not sell them 
and is not in any way directly con- 
cerned in their distribution. This 
concern is the Oliver Chilled Plow 
Works. It is interested in the 
subject because the success of the 
tractor opens up a larger field for 
its own products. The incident is 
a star illustration of the advertis- 
ing wisdom of helping to make 
your whole industry so efficient 
that your own chance of suc- 
cess in it will be pretty well 
assured. 

The farm tractor industry 
promises to be a very big thing 
for most of the branches of the 
farm implement industry—at least 
for those branches which can 
adapt themselves to it. 

The Oliver people saw this big 
opportunity in this big new In- 
dustrial Baby and has lent the full 
force of its considerable commer- 
cial weight, built upon its sixty- 
odd years of development, to fur- 
thering the unfoldment and 
growth of tractor businesses. 

The Oliver plow output has 
leaned heavily to small two-horse 
bottoms. The tractor means a 
rapid development of the gang- 
plow business and a possible slow- 
ing up of the growth of the small- 
plow business. 





The change, how- 
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ever, is inevitable, if the tractor is 
to come into its own, and most 
implement men now say the trac- 
tor has become a certainty. 

Printers’ INK published an ar- 
ticle some months ago telling how 
Gray Motor Works gave the small 
pleasure boat industry a big lift, 
merchandisingly speaking, and 
built up a big substantial extra 
market for Gray marine engines. 

In some ways the new tractor 
industry is not unlike the small 
pleasure boat industry in the 
period described by the Gray 
motor article. 


THE TRACTOR’S WORK AND HOW TO 
SELL IT 


In the tractor industry there has 
been a serious lack of development 
along merchandising lines,. par- 
ticularly in the direction of ad- 
vertising, just as there was in the 
small pleasure boat industry. 
Tractor men, however, have not in 
any sense lacked ability and the 
slowness in the development of 
the merchandising side has been 
more a matter of their having 
been kept too busy in other direc- 
tions. 

The tractor is not—as many 
otherwise well-informed business 
men have believed—an “automo- 
bile with bull wheels.” It is not 
even a relative to the now great 
trackless transportation. By com- 
parison the farm tractor is more 
nearly kin to the immobile gaso- 
line engine which has been doing 
farm work on a block for a good 
many years. Even the well-de- 
veloped engine of the automobile 
is not in any degree suitable for 
tractor work. 

Tractors have a different kind 
of job. Its pull is not up hill for a 
minute then a down-hill coast, 
during which the engine has a 
chance to cool off a bit, but it is a 
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continuous up-hill pull, at high 
speed on low gear, hour after hour 
the whole day—and often the 
whole night—through. Under 
such a grilling, the average auto- 
mobile engine would be useless— 
about one hour would spell its 
doom through overheating and 
other troubles. 

The tractor engine also has al- 
most claimed kinship to the gas 
mask so universally used in the 


Oliver Plows Ave Sevcuntelly Used 


With These Well-Known | Tractors 


Oliver Chilled Plow Works 
mene ta 


There's on Otwer Doster m Enery Touen. 


* = 
NATIONAL 


OLIVER | 


Week - June 10 to 15th 
Dedicated to the Promotion of 


nat 


Tractor Farming 
iu 


Sa ‘ 
THE KIND OF ADVERTISING THAT IS DESIGNED TO SELL 
TRACTORS TO FARMERS THROUGH CITY PEOPLE 


European trenches—it is obliged 
to wear air-washing equipment on 
its “lungs’—the carbureter—be- 
cause of the close contact with the 
considerable and continuous dust 
in the field. 

These, in brief, suggest the me- 
chanical and service problems 
which are keeping tractor men 
pretty thoroughly busy. Farmers, 
too, have. been hesitating as a 
class because they have realized 
the hard grilling job the tractor 
cuts out for itself when it applies 
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for a job ahead of his plows. 
Almost to a man they wish speed 
to the day when old Bill Plow- 
horse will be superseded by iron 
horses, which will not have to 
stop for rest and which can be fed 
in two minutes from a kerosene 
oil barrel at the end of the fur- 
row and which need no currying 
at 5 a.m. 

Yet they are not all scramb- 
ling for tractors, and not all the 
new tractor fac- 
tories—some 250 
of them now— 
have found all 
the demand they 
anticipated. Al- 
ready many of 
them have given 
up the fight and 
the battle of the 
fittest has begun. 

Not all of the 
farm implement 
manufacturers, 
representing a 
now very big in- 
dustry, have been 
lending the help- 
ing hand to the 


tractor man 
either, by any 
means. It. may 


_ possibly mean 
less business for 
some of them, 
for the gradual 
evolution to larg- 
er units will of 
necessity have 
a bearing on the 
number of sales. 

So when the 
Oliver Chilled 
Plow Works 
men appeared at 
the Kansas City 
tractor exhibit with some thirty 
different, and all attractive, ad- 
vertising folders, each featuring 
a different tractor, the greeting, 
to say the least, was not a 
protest. 

Most of these thirty tractor 
groups were there with none too 
much and none too good litera- 
ture on their own machines and 
still less on tractor work. Each 
of the Oliver folders, however, 
showed a particular tractor in ac- 
tual work in the field. 
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Since then the number of these 
folders has been increased to fifty- 
two and there likely will be more 
later. 

Of course Oliver was there to 
sell Oliver plows for tractor use, 
and all the tractor men knew it, 
but it would have been impossible 
to have given out one of those 
handsome substantial Oliver fold- 
ers without also helping sell a 
tractor, and they were given out 
with real enthusiasm, each by the 
tractor group for which it was 
prepared. 

These folders were an expen- 
sive effort for the 
Oliver people, for it 
was obviously neces- 
sary to have a con- 
siderable amount of 
difference in each 
of thirty folders, and 
each had to be han- 
dled separately. The 
first edition called for 
ten thousand of each 
folder, but now al- 
most every one has 
repeated at least once, 
and the aggregate has 
gone into millions. 

Following up _ this 
co-operative _ effort, 
the Oliver people have 
begun a big national 
campaign in popular 
magazines. This is a 
new idea in farm im- 
plement merchandis- 
ing, as well as a new 
idea for the big Oliver 
interests, who have 
previously stayed within trade and 
farm papers. 

In this national advertising, as 
well as in the farm and trade-pa- 
per advertising of the Oliver 
company, tractors will be given 
large attention. 

The reason for the national 
magazine campaign will interest 
most advertising men. 

The grocer in the big city is 
not going to buy many plows, nor 
farm tractors, and maybe the 
banker and clothing manufactur- 
er may be little impressed as pros- 
pective customers. Mrs. House- 
wife also may wonder just why 
she finds plows advertised in the 
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magazines she reads, considered 
from the point of view of the fit- 
ness of things. 

But each of these magazine 
readers, for all that, will be— 
taken as an aggregate—a big fac- 
tor in selling tractors and Oliver 
plows to farmers. 

The city is the market for the 
country man, and the country 
man is of very necessity much in- 
fluenced by the thought of .the 
city. 

There also is more or less di- 
rect influence also on those farm- 
ers who have relatives in the 

cities, as well as on 
those farmers who 
borrow from or buy or 
sell directly to city men 
m2 who are thoroughly 
sold on the tractor 
and machine-plow. 

City people as a 
class, particularly 
business people, are 
apt also to see more 
quickly even than the 
farmer, the big possi- 
bilities of these ad- 
vances in  machin- 
ery. 

To the city business 
man these machines 
mean greater produc- 
tion on a more ef- 
ficient basis, which 
means better food 
conditions, better cot- 
ton conditions, and 
better everything 
which depends upon 
the farm. 

Another angle of immense im- 
portance also is the fact that the 
city man, and even the city wom- 
an, with nothing to put up in the 
way of capital, is much more will- 
ing to be convinced that the trac- 
tor and the machine-plow is a 
good thing. 

This broad way of looking at 
advertising, and the investing of 
what probably will eventually ag- 
gregate some Oliver Chilled Plow 
millions in support of it, does not 
necessarily direct the expenditure 
of other money for similar ad- 
vertising, nor does it guarantee 
that other manufacturers or in- 
dustries may follow the lead with 
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profit, but there is in any case a 
lesson in the campaign for most 
advertising men. 

The immediate prospect is not 
necessarily the only prospect who 
can be profitably reached by ad- 
vertising. It may easily happen; 
as has been outlined from this 
Oliver plow campaign, that a class 
of people entirely outside the ac- 
tual market may be the key to the 
market. 

A real life example may be 
found in the “Get a Receipt” cam- 
paign of National Cash Register. 
How many cash registers would 
have remained unsold if that cam- 
paign had remained unborn? How 
many would have remained un- 
sold if the National Cash Register 
had been advertised only in the 
trade’ papers reaching business 
men, prospective users of cash 
registers? 


HELPS ATTRACT PEOPLE BACK TO THE 
FARMS 


Oliver has found that a con- 
siderable number of city men, at- 
tracted by the lure of high farm 
prices, and the strong competition 
in the big cities, have been look- 
ing with considerable interest 
“back to the farm.” In more than 
one instance, actual sales have 
been made to these men while still 
in business in the city, the prepar- 
atory steps toward their going 
back to the farm, either on a full 
time basis or as a hobby. 

The policy of the advertising to 
be used in the national mediums 
is to be to make the Oliver plow 
dominant as the tractor plow. 

“The reason for Oliver domi- 
nance in the tractor plow indus- 
try,” says the first sentence of the 
first ad in the national magazines, 
“is threefold—sixty years perfect- 
ing the mechanics of plow build- 
ing; unlimited and intensive study 
of soil conditions the world over; 
a close and constant attention to 
tractor plowing requirements 
since the tractor industry began.” 

This is an angle of service par- 
ticularly interesting to the aver- 
age PRINTERS’ INK reader in that 
it points the way to the future 
modern method of approach, a 
method which though still ahead 
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of the times for most industries 
(at least ahead of their present 
point of view) is becoming broad- 
er and broader in its application 
to selling methods each year. Al- 
ready many big merchandisers 
are now giving a broadminded 
service that goes further than 
tightening nuts and pointing out 
oil-holes in complicated machin- 
ery, because it goes out ahead of 
the salesman, and shows the pros- 
pect how to do better the work he 
is doing. For instance, Oliver. 
now is showing farmers how to 
plow deep and roll the land prop- 
erly as an effective blow at crop 
insect pests. 

“The Oliver Tractor Plow,” 
continues the second paragraph 
of the first of the national ads, 
“to-day is not only a simple one- 
man, positive-lift machine, stand- 
ing the plowing tests of all farm 
soils, but meets, in addition, the 
special plow and plow-hitch de- 
mands of your tractor.” 

The third of the four para- 
graphs in the page ad suggests 
the mechanical and sales service 
offered by the company: 

“All Oliver Tractor Plows are 
backed by Oliver Service—an es- 


tablished, country-wide organiza- 


tion consisting of sixteen 
branches, fifty-three stock trans- 
fer houses, a staff of experts at 
every branch, and a trained corps 
of traveling plowmen. Two Oli- 
ver factories—South Bend and 
Hamilton, Ont—with a combined 
capacity of 500 tractor plows a 
day, guarantee deliveries.” 

It is this immense plow sales 
and service organization which 
has previously made big advertis- 
ing plans, at least outside the 
trade press, seem essential to this 
big manufacturer. The main rea- 
son for the campaign is the op- 
portunity it offers for a broader, 
more profitable use of this big 
sales and service organization, as 
well as the still bigger opportu- 
nity it offers to make the name 
Oliver dominant in a still larger 
way in the plow world. 





Wallace C. Hood. general sales man- 
ager of the King Motor Car Company 
of Detroit, has resigned, 

























Advertising 
to Cut Down Labor 
Turnover 





Employment Service of U. S. De- 
partment of Labor has a Cam- 
paign All Ready to Start—Aims 
to Keep Men on Their Present 
Jobs Until Their Services Are 
More Needed Elsewhere 





DVERTISING to keep essen- 

tial labor employed at its 
present job will begin during the 
first week of July, with Govern- 
ment sanction. Certain localities 
have conducted such campaigns in 
their own behalf, as recorded in 
Printers’ INK, but the forthcom- 
ing advertising will be national 
in scope. It will be in the charge 
of the U. S. Employment Service 
of the Department of Labor and 
space is being obtained by the 
Division of Advertising. 

The campaign is, in effect, a 
labor steadying drive. It will aim 
to persuade manufacturers not to 
disturb the labor market by hiring 
away the employees of other 
houses by offering higher wages 
or by encouraging migrations of 
labor that are perhaps not justi- 
fied by the conditions affecting 
permanency of employment. On 
the other hand there will be copy 
—“contentment copy” it might be 
termed—aimed at the rank and 
file of mill, mine and _ factory 
forces with the object of discour- 
aging the proverbial “rolling 
stone” and convincing the instinc- 
tive nomad to “stay put.” 

Space donated by more than 400 
business papers will be used in 
the initial drive. It is expected 
that this will be followed by argu- 
ments presented in advertisers’ 
space in newspapers in more than 
12,000 towns and cities. 

Back of the primary purpose of 
the drive is the desire to acquaint 
the country with the service of 
the employment institution and to 
enlist the co-operation of employ- 
ers. This institution aims to oc- 
cupy a supreme place as a labor 
clearing-house for the entire 
country and for all productive ac- 
tivities during the war, 
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“We are building an employ- 
ment machine throughout the 
whole United States,” said J. B. 
Densmore, director-general of em- 
ployment, “by the establishment 
of local employment offices and at 
the same time keeping up the la- 
bor supply demanded by the war 
industries, shipyards and agricul- 
ture. 

“The labor supply for highly 
skilled laborers is quite short. 
There is none idle. The common 
labor supply is short, and is sup- 
plied with a great deal of difficulty 
now. That is largely, or to a cer- 
tain extent at least, due to. the 
fact that there are so many in- 
dependent war industries, concerns 
having contracts with the War 
and other departments, hundreds 
of them who are permitted to go 
through the country irresponsibly, 
that is on their own responsibility, 
and with no Government super- 
vision and recruit their labor and 
take it from any place they can 
find it. The result is that they 
have a tremendous amount of 
common labor just simply- idle all 
the time going from one plant to 
another. We are attempting to 
get them to stop recruiting labor 
individually and to permit’ the 
United States Employment Ser. 
vice to furnish it to them.” 





Bush Leaves John O. Powers 
Company 
L. T. Bush, for the past five years 
space buyer for the John O. Powers 
Company, New York, has entered the 
employ of the Turner Construction 
Company at Washington, D. C. 





with Newspaper 


Special 
Sam J. Perry, of the advertising staff 
of the Fourth Estate, New York, has be- 
come associated with the New York 
office of the Robert E. Ward special 
newspaper agency. 


Perry 


Sam 





Becomes. Advertising 
Manager 


Miss E. Droge Brown has become ad- 
vertising manager of the Northwestern 
Expanded Metal Company, of Chicago, 
in place of C. 
signed. 


Woman 


O. Powell, who has re- 
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What Cargill Complet 


Cargill Service, embracing every partfof 
means concentrating responsibility. Thefla 
help for any part of the work of prodci 


Under the one roof are all the departments for 
Complete Service from conception to delivery, 
each working independently yet cooperating 
harmoniously to produce distinctive results for 
our clients. 

It means a balanced, harmonious product— 
printed matter in which each item entering into 
it is given proper value. 

Every step in the work—layout, paper, illus- 
trating, cuts, and composition is planned with a 
full understanding of the complete job, and to 
get the best results in the finished piece of 
literature. 

Each department is composed of the most 
skilled workmen, handling the most modern ma- 
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chinery, turning out perfect work economically, 
yet all are under the same general direction so 
the efforts of all are completely coordinated. 

It means getting the work through on sched- 
ule, free from delays, as we control every detail 
of manufacture in a way impossible where the 
printer is a printer only. 

And it means economy, because only a com- 
plete plant can be an efficient plant. Overhead 
in an organization of this size is much smaller 
than where the same facilities are divided between 
several firms. 

All together, Complete Service means 100% 
value to you. 

The Cargill Service is complete not only in 
embracing all departments, but also in getting 
the most complete appeal out of each piece of 
printed matter. 

Let us show you what it can do for you on that 
job you have coming up now. 


The Cargill Company 
Complete Printing Service 


Designing Grand Rapids, Michigan Engraving 

Laying Out Printing 

Illustrating Binding 

Retouching Mailing 
Copy if you desire 
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An OFFSET PAPER with 
A Reputation to Maintain 


For every grade of paper there is a certain 
standard—a sheet that combines all the 
desirable qualities. 


EQUATOR OFFSET 


has a reputation among offset printers 
and users of being the standard offset 
paper — The one sheet giving the best 
printing results and the greatest pro- 
duction day after day the year ’round. 
Equator Offset is made as a specialty. 
Rigid adherence to a certain standard 
for strength, finish, sizing, color and 
packing is producing a specialty Offset 
paper as uniform from every standpoint 
as is humanly and mechanically possible 


Send for samples and prices 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Formerly 
BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 
Paper Manufacturers 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 So. LaSalle St. 200 Fifth Avenue 


St. Louis Minneapolis Milwaukee Buffalo St.Paul Philadelphia 
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How the German Cartel Works 


A System Without a Conscience—Will It Compel Us in Defence to Con- 
form to a Similar Plan of State Control of Sales? 


By J. T. M. 


MERICA has seen herself com- 
pelled to adopt military con- 
scription; will she be forced also 


to come to economic conscription ?’ 


The question is being heard with 
increasing persistence. 

Germans have long boasted of 
their scientific organization, not 
merely for warfare, but for com- 
merce also, and have declared that 
the whole world would sooner or 
later follow the German example. 
When other nations derided the 
merchandise with the more or less 
opprobrious label “Made in Ger- 
many” and scoffed at German 
“dumping” and German “stand- 
ardization,” the Germans, though 
they did not take it with good 
grace, went ahead with their care- 
fully planned campaign and prof- 
ited to the full of the opportunity 
which the negligence of others, the 
consequence of self-satisfied supe- 
riority, furnished them to disre- 
gard the generally accepted inter- 
national rules of equity and fair- 
dealing. We had rather stringent 
laws regulating the conduct of 
business by our own people; we 
overlooked the need of making 
laws to prevent Germany from 
pursuing her bandit operations in 
fields of commerce in which we 
had eminent domain or at least 
legitimate interests. We have been 
long in awakening to the tremen- 
dous physical power which the 
German Empire developed in a 
half-century of organizing to 
crush the nations of the world by 
brute force. We are very far to- 
day from realizing the powerful 
economic grip which Germany in 
the decades during which we were 
slighting her efforts has fastened 
on the world’s markets. 

With profound repugnance we 
have been forced to fight back 
at Germany with liquid fire and 
poison gas. To fight her in the 
realm of commerce are we going 


to be forced to abandon our tradi- “ 





tions of individual freedom in 
trade, to submit to disciplining and 
dragooning in the handling of our 
commerce? Our banking system, 
our transportation, our industries, 
our whole scheme of commerce 
and of trade development are in- 
terested in the answer. Railways, 
shipping, banking, materials and 
manufactures are already mobil- 
ized to a greater or less extent in 
the United States for the period 
of the war. 

To what extent will it ‘be 
possible to demobilize them, if 
Germany is restored to her com- 
mercial position, or is allowed to 
continue the process which has 
made of her a world menace no 
less in commerce than in military 
might? Will it be possible for the 
free peoples to put a stop to the 
methods that have given her as- 
cendancy, or will they in self- 
protection have to adopt the Ger- 
man system of combines and of 
trade espionage? The facts re- 
garding the German organization 
of industry and commerce—often 
alluded to of late, but usually with 
inadequate exposition—are well 
worth careful investigation. 


DIFFERENT SORTS OF CARTELS 


Frequent mention is made of 
German cartels and monopolies 
and many business men.in America 
have come to regard them as the 
bugbear, the root of the German 
cancer in the commerce of our 
time. Only a hazy notion, how- 
ever, of what the German cartels 
and monopolies are is generally to 
be found, and this very vagueness 
of knowledge seems to add to the 
apprehension with which the sub- 
ject is viewed. 

One reason for confusion is due 
to the fact that the cartel is not a 
stable and fixed entity or concep- 
tion—there may be several cartels 
in one and the same industry, and 
each industry handles its cartels in 
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accordance with its own peculiari- 
ties and requirements, so that car- 
tels may be as varied as the indus- 
tries to which they apply. Another 
source of confusion lies in the fact 
that there are many forms of in- 
dustrial and commercial combina- 
tion in Germany’s economic life, 
and that a particular kind of com- 
bination is alluded to in Germany 
by different names. 

The monopoly, of course, im- 
plies exclusive State control. The 
petroleum monopoly of half a 
dozen years ago, the most notori- 
ous of the German monopolies, 
because it was conceived as a 
treacherous violation of American 
rights and interests, reserved to 
the State the sole right to sell 
petroleum. and its products, al- 
though the financing of the sales 
monopoly was entrusted to a “con- 
sortium” of German industrial 
banks. A “consortium,” it need 
hardly be said, is a union of banks 
or of industrial, commercial or 
agricultural concerns, to under- 
write or to handle a given enter- 
prise. “Community of interest” 
agreements and trusts, as we know 
them in the United States, are 
existent in Germany, as well as 
combines in which the State it- 
self participates, whether as part- 
ner or controller. But different 
from all of these ‘is the cartel. 
And the cartel—known differently 
as “Kartell,” “Syndikat,” “Ver- 
band”—has come through a process 
of evolution and is to-day a very 
different thing from what it 
started out to be in the middle of 
the last century. 


INCREASED POWER USED AS A BLUDGEON 


The potash syndicate of fifty 
years ago, like the metal syndicates 
of that period, when the German 
States were not yet a factor in 
world commerce, was merely a 
union of potash producers for the 
purpose of fixing prices, limiting 
production and ascribing territory 
to the members of the syndicate. 
The potash syndicate of to-day, as 
the American fertilizer companies 
know by bitter experience, is a 
very different kind of cartel, as it 
has at its head the German ‘State, 
and as its aims are not commercial 
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alone, but political to a high de- 
gree. It is in that respect typical 
of the modern German cartel, as 
also in the fact that no commer- 
cial contracts into which it enters 
are sacred or binding beyond the 
rule of expediency, since it always 
considers itself free to break faith 
on the pretext of the State’s mon- 
opolistic rights and the latter’s pre- 
rogative of violating bargains. 
German good faith — “Deutsche 
Treue”—went by the board whén 
the German State entered impor- 
tant German industries by arrogat- 
ing to itself sales monopoly (Ver- 
kaufs-Monopol) rights. 

In the early days the cartels had 
no easy time of it. The friends of 
the people—“trust-busters” of an 
earlier generation — denounced 
them for stifling competition and 
gouging the consumer by artificial- 
ly keeping up prices. The infant 
industries pleaded for a chance to 
grow. The cartels, they claimed, 
were children of necessity, “Kin- 
der der Not.” The German States 
variously tolerated them, legis- 
lated against them, or half-heart- 
edly encouraged them. When 
Prussia had successfully consum- 
mated her atrocious plots against 
Denmark, Austria and France, 
and the Empire was formed and 
Germany started on her great ca- 
reer as an industrial State, the 
cartels entered on a new phase. 
So rapid was the growth of the 
industries and so determined was 
the German policy of industrial 
expansion, irrespective of the tem- 
porary question of supply and de- 
mand, that means had to be found 
to take care of the German sur- 
plus production at times when it 
had far exceeded available facili- 
ties for its absorption. It was then 
that the German policy of dumping 
came into being. 

The cartel was the parent of 
dumping—this English word has 
now been adopted into all the 
languages of Europe to indicate 
specifically the German policy of 
organized underselling in foreign 
markets. A bill was recently in- 
troduced in the Italian Chamber 
of Deputies with the short title, 
“Antidumping,” a word which is 
self-explanatory in every Euro- 















pean country to-day. The German 
cartel of this period was a com- 
bine within an industry to safe- 
guard the home market by throw- 
ing excess production on foreign 
markets. In some cases the cartel 
had a selling organization, a “Ver- 
kaufs-Bureau,” which undertook 
the disposal of the surplus product, 
and in others the members of the 
cartel individually sold their own 
product in the territory allotted to 
them, at the price fixed and in the 
quantity predetermined. As there 
was no general inclination to rely 
on the good faith of the individual 
members, arrangements were made 
for spying on their operations and 
fines and penalties were fixed for 
violation of the prescriptions of 
the cartel. 

Sometimes the spies and “in- 
spectors” were bribed and the 
seller found it to his financial 
advantage to pay the fines and sell 
more than his share or at higher 
prices than those fixed, and then 
the cartel levied heavy penalties, 
or invoked the power of the State, 
or saw itself disorganized or dis- 
rupted. Honest adherence to the 
rules of the cartel was not always 
in evidence, but German discipline 
usually prevailed and, while oc-. 
casionally a big concern like 
Krupp’s sidestepped the cartels, or 
a man like August Thyssen broke 
away and became a coal, iron, rail- 
way and shipping syndicate all in 
himself, the general run of the 
’ German producers of the element- 
ary products of the kind suitable 
for syndication were kept in line 
and the cartels grew in importance 
with the industrial growth of Ger- 
many. 

The State was not yet wholly 
with them, for the Agrarians, an 
integral part of the autocratic 
government, were still resentful of 
all special favors for the industrial 
party. The Military Party, how- 
ever, finally were brought around 
to the view that the spread of Ger- 
man dominion over the world de- 
pended no less on economic pene- 
tration abroad than on victories by 
Germany’s armies in the field, and 
from that time on there was as- 
sured to the cartels all the weight 
of government backing. The car- 
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tel was revealing itself as a potent 
weapon for commercial expansion 
in a way that had not been fore- 
cast for it in earlier days. The 
trade colleges, the Handelsakade- 
mien, and the commercial univer- 
sities were working out the Great 
General Staff problems for the 
commercial campaigns for con- 
quest of the world’s markets. The 
cartels loomed up as among the 
most efficient means of giving as- 
sured results to this end—the 
cartel renovated, improved, mod- 
ernized. It offered the means of 
crushing ruthlessly, relentlessly, 
brutally, the competition of rival 
commercial powers. 

The old cartel, whose members 
represented only a section of an 
industry, syndicating only a limited 
part of their own product, was 
dead. The new cartel was as dif- 
ferent from it as the power vehicle 
of to-day from the “one-hoss shay” 
of a past century—an organization 
with a complex intertwining of 
banks and of industries co-related 
with the industry forming the ob- 
ject of the Verband, and with the 
State and its controlled organisms 
taking a direct and active interest. 

A proving ground was at hand 
for the ,theories of the German 
professors of commercial science. 
Italy, a new nation without a de- 
veloped industrial and commercial 
life, was a fallow field for the Ger- 
mans to try out their schemes for 
commercial conquest. And the 
schemes worked. The German 
cartels crushed all opposition. 
Their approach to the market 
which they decided to invade was 
no less methodical and thoroughly 
organized than the advance of 
their troops in the field after ar- 
tillery preparation, assault by 
waves of storm troops and occupa- 
tion by the line. 


No sacrifice in  underselling 
was considered too great, no 
labor too arduous once the 


task was undertaken of secur- 
ing exclusive position in Italy for 
a given series of German prod- 
ucts. The task was all the easier 
because the risks and incidental 
losses fell only in small meas- 
ure on the cartel interested in 
the particular case. Suppose the 
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German locomotive industry re- 
solved to overwhelm American, 
British and other competition. 
The cartels in that industry de- 
cided on the prices, consid- 
erably below cost, that would 
certainly get the business, and the 
whole organization of co-ordinated 
cartels was notified. Those of 
coal, steel, iron and the other in- 
dustries that supplied materials to 
the locomotive factories, were in- 
structed to make to the latter a 
reduction allowance on the mate- 
rials entering into the locomotives 
for Italy proportionate to the re- 
duction of price which it had been 
necessary to make to win the 
Italian market. The arrangements 
for the allowance would be ar- 
ranged by the Abrechnungstelle, a 
special accounting bureau for the 
cartels. The German banks would 
finance the transaction, the Ger- 
man ambassador in Rome would 
attend to the introductions, the 
German government would carry 
all shipments free on the State 
railways and would pay on the ex- 
ported locomotives a special ex- 
port bounty far in excess of the 
two marks per 100 kilograms 
which it allowed on all manufac- 
tured metal products made in Ger- 
many and sent abroad. 

The locomotive transaction 
was worked by the Germans 
even in France. In the whole 
operation it was not so much 
the locomotive Verband that 
was carrying through a deal; it 
was the German Government that 
was imposing German locomotives 
on foreign markets—with all 
urbanity of method, of course, but 
with the exercise of all its in- 
fluence and by the use of all the 
resources at its command. 

The whole German State is 
taxed to further the economic in- 
vasion of foreign markets through 
dumping by the cartels. The home 
market for the product which is 
being dumped is closed and care- 
fully protected against the out- 
sider, and the cartel interested is 
authorized to raise temporarily its 
home prices. When German loco- 
motives are being sold below cost 
in Spain the State agrees to an 
increase in price on a correspond- 


ing number of locomotives to 
be delivered to the German rail- 
roads. 

German industrial machinery 
and machine tools are almost in 
their entirety an imitation of 
American machines and tools, fre- 
quently in violation of American 
patent rights, and almost invari- 
ably they are a very inferior prod- 
uct, yet Germany before the war 
was selling to France more than 
five times as much (in money 
value) machinery and machine 
tools as was the United States. 

Dumping, indeed, extended to 
agricultural products as well as to 
manufactures. Germany with a 
grain production insufficient for 
her own requirements, was actually 
a heavy exporter of grain and 
flour. The German importer of 
grain received from his govern- 
ment a certificate, an “Einfuhr- 
schein,” which represented the duty 
he had paid on the grain he had 
imported, which duty would be re- 
mitted in case he exported grain 
or cereals that would bear import 
duties of equal value if imported. 
The certificates were transferable 
and negotiable and were traded in 
on the grain and produce ex- 
changes of Germany. The dif- 
ference between prices on the 
home market, less the import duty, 
and prices on the foreign market. 
often furnished a basis for profit- 
able transactions, but the chief 
value of the system was that it 
penalized the foreign source of 
supply to Germany and permitted 
the Germans to assume a measure 
of control on the foreign product, 
to the extent that Germany con- 
trolled several of the markets of 
northern Europe in flour made 
from wheat grown in Russia. 

The question then returns, Is 
Germany going to draw the other 
nations down to her own debased 
level in trade and commerce? The 
answer assuredly will be, No; but 
on condition that the facts regard- 
ing the commercial methods of 
Germany be known and be kept in 
mind against the day when the 
free peoples will determine the 
conditions on which Germany will 
be admitted back into the comity 
of the nations. 
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When You Go to ’Frisco 
Look for the Sig-No-Graph 


All advertising and sales executives will be 
interested in seeing the imposing demonstra- 
tion of that wonderful device, the Sig-No- 
Graph, which will be held in the Municipal 
Building at the convention of the A. A. C. 
of W., July 7th to 11th. 


Two display windows, complete in every re- 
spect, will plainly visualize to you, what a 
powerful selling force the Sig-No-Graph is. 
You will see Sig-No-Graphs there carrying 
the message of many prominent national ad- 
vertisers. In addition, scattered throughout 
the Municipal Building, you will see Sig-No- 
Graphs effectively advertising “War Savings 
Stamps,” ‘“‘Liberty Bonds,” “Red Cross” and 
other war activities. Beautiful reproductions 
of the seals of “A. A. C. of W.,” “California” 
and “San Francisco” will be on exhibition in 


Sig-No-Graph form. 


Be sure and see the wonderful display win- 
dows. As you go through the building, the 
Sig-No-Graph will catch your eye—and hold 
it. Watch how others are attracted by its 
ever-changing light effects—and consider the 
possibilities of the Sig-No-Graph, as an adver- 
tising medium for your own product. 





In Printers’ INK’s pages every week you 
will see more about the Sig-No-Graph—that 
efficient little salesman that works for you all 
the time and at a mighty small salary. 


HAA 





Write for our booklet—“Winning Sales With the 
Sig-No-Graph.” It will be sent upon request. 


=SIGNEGIAM 


NATHAN HERZOG 
433-435 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
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What is the matter? Why is it that 40% of the 
business organizations in the United States are so 
disastrously wrong in their fundamentals that they 
accomplish nothing, and that 20% of them only earn 


an ordinary man’s salary? 


Why is it that only 15% of the men around us are 
efficient enough in their lives to leave only a paltry 


$300? 


There is only one way to 
win genuine success 


Mr. Hurley tells us 
in one word just what 
the trouble is—“inef- 
ficiency,” and adds: 


“The help must come from 
within—we must get down 
to the brass tacks (funda- 
mentals) of business and 
learn precisely what they are 
and where weaknesses and 
losses exist—-study standards 
—systems—and the science 
of Production.” 


Production, Market- 
ing, Finance and Ac- 
counting are the funda- 
mentals that every man 
must know to be a com- 
petent executive. 


The man who only knows 
his own work is fitted for 
only his present position 


The man who knows 
the reason why of the 
places above and below 
him is the man who is 
selected for leadership. 


He can guide and di- 
rect others because he is 
qualified by his training 
in fundamentals to lead 
accurately — safely— 
profitably. 


It is said that a man at 
thirty should have ended 
his apprenticeship in 
business and be ready for 
the work of an executive. 

And at forty—he has 























Statement by Edward N. Hur- 

ley, Chairman of Federal 

Trade Commission, now Chair- 
man U. S. Shipping Board 


reached the apex of his 
career unless he has 
trained himself by ac- 
quiring a broad knowl- 
edge of the basic prin- 
ciples of business. 


Few can get complete 
intensive training in 
their own business 


The Modern Business 
Course and Service of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute gives 
you a thoro grounding in busi- 
ness fundamentals. 

If you are at present an ex- 
ecutive in your own business or 
‘another’s, you need the positive 
direct help that the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute brings to 
you 

If you ever hope to be an execu- 
tive—if you want to protect your- 
self against “Ages’ deadly Law of 
Averages’—then, by all means, 
learn what this Course will do for 
you. 

Trained men are needed 

everywhere 

The opportunities are to be seen 


on every hand. Big business is 
calling ‘for capable executives. 
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25 years old—when they reach the 
age of 65— 
will be rich. 
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Facts Compiled by the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association 


“Out of 100 Average Healthy Men|é 


4 will be well-to-do. 
6 will be earning own living. 


54 will be dependent upon relatives or |co} 


charity. 


These are being sought in all fields 
of industry. Promotions are rapid 
for men who know. 

There come in our mail scores 
and scores of letters telling us how 
helpful the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute has been in raising incomes 
—winning promotions—increasing 
production and efficiency, bettering 
of methods, systems, etc., etc. 


Get further information 


The mortality figures at the top 
of this page are pertinent to every 
man under fifty. They should 
arouse every man to do his utmost 
in training himself to be an execu- 
tive and to maintain his leadership. 

Every man with either a busi- 
ness or career to guide to bigger, 
surer success should read our 112- 
page book, “Forging Ahead In 
Business,” which we will be glad 
to send you free. 

Simply fill out and send the 
coupon. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
19 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me “FORGING AHEAD IN 
BUSINESS’’—Free. 


Business 
Address 


Business 
Position 
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$552, 575,413.87 


In Three Crops from Our Farm 
NUOUGQHUSUOUUSOOUUOOOUAUEUAUOUGUOUAEOUNEOUOLEOUOOOUOOOOOUOUGOOOUOSUO SEAGATE TTTTTT 


Looking very good, thank you! Prices above the 
average promised. Sure, we will buy more, too! 


Last year National Stockman and Farmer territory 
raised the following: 


200,072,147 bushels of corn 
70,972,387 bushels of wheat 
7,715,000 bushels of buckwheat 
Total value, $552,575,413.87 
Hay, oats, potatoes, etc., added more. 
Our readers owned 4,000,000 hogs. 
Our ‘‘chicken money’’ was $28,600,000. 


There is positive proof in our files that this im- 
mense buying power consults its favorite farm paper, 
the National Stockman and Farmer, about how to 
spend these great sums. 


We will send you that proof, with a comprehensive presen- 
tation of the needs of this great farm population, and a real 
plan for getting before it, at your request. Write for it. 


THE NATIONAL 


STOCKMAN,2 FARMER 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
4S Members Associated Farm Papers ’ 
: , E. LEITH, 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y¥. T.D. COSTELLO, Steger Bldg., Chicago, III. 




















Advertising’s Part in Filling War 
Chests 


Together with a Description of Effective Selling Work by Solicitors 


By S. Roland Hall 


Of the Alpha Portland Cement Co., Easton, Pa. 


Al first thought, the War Chest 
plan strikes an advertising 
man as being weak in one very 
essential respect. It seems to lack 
the specific appeal that “drives” 
for the separate war relief or- 
ganizations have. The Y. M. C. 
A. carries a strong appeal for 
those who believe particularly in 
the Y. M. C. A. The Knights of 
Columbus has a meaning for the 
Catholic man that no other or- 
ganization has. Likewise, with 
the Young Men’s Hebrew Asso- 
ciation, the Navy League, the 
Salvation Army, and others. 

When the War Chest drive was 
talked of in Philadelphia, a promi- 
nent advertising man said to E. 
T. Stotesbury, who was prominent 
in the movement: “You go ask 
any Catholic priest of this city 
which he would rather have—one 
collection a year or fifty-two and 
if he says he would rather have 
one, then I’m for the War Chest.” 
But Mr. Advertising Man: was 
eventually convinced that the new 
plan was an improvement over 
separate drives and could be put 
through in a thorough way. 

It must be gratifying to adver- 
tising men to know that, while ad- 
vertising is being labeled in vari- 
ous quarters these days as a com- 
mercial force that can be dis- 
pensed with to a considerable ex- 
tent, it is proving to be the most 
essential thing in making the pub- 
lic understand the War Chest plan 
and getting the general and the 
self-sacrificing subscription that is 
required. It is true that the pub- 
lic is accustomed to the monthly- 
payment plan of buying books, 
furniture, musical instruments, 
etc., but in making gifts it is not; 
the tendency is to offer a lump 
sum—a dollar, five dollars, ten 
dollars, fifty dollars, a hundred 
dollars. 





Logically, the War Chest idea is 
most sound. It combines all 
drives into one and thus cuts 
down the tremendous work in- 
volved in separate drives every 
month or so for various relief or- 
ganizations. Publicity and other 
expense is lessened. It puts the 
disbursement of the money into 
the hands of a representative com- 
mittee or board of directors who 
are in a position to discourage ill- 
advised movements for war re- 
lief purposes. 


INSTALMENT GIVING GETS GREATER 
SUPPORT . 


But the tendency to make just 
a lump-sum gift and to make that 
only of the size that would be 
given to the Red Cross, the Y. M. 
C. A., or some other single organi- 
zation is strong. To make the 
public, as a whole, grasp the logic 
of the chest plan and to induce 
a monthly subscription that is to 
the very limit of the giver is a 
sizable undertaking. But remark- 
able team work on the part of the 
soliciting organization and aggres- 
sive publicity have enabled a num- 
ber of cities to cover themselves 
with honor in their War Chest 
drives. 

Syracuse, N. Y., was the first 
American city to carry out the 
plan. The experience of Syracuse 
and other pioneers helped those 
that followed to increase their 
subscriptions. 

The following table, showing 
the per capita subscriptions of ten . 
cities, may be of interest: 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
CO ee 


ee 


ih onajekisncy icmendees 
Glens Falls 
Rochester 
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This shows an average per cap- 
ita subscription of $12.91. 

The War Chest subject is a big 
one, full of details. In the belief 
that the readers of Printers’ INK 
will be most interested in the 
movement from the organization 
and publicity points of view, the 
following features, gleaned from 
a number of campaigns, are out- 
lined. 

Organization of Movement.— 
It seems best to have the Board 
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percentage smaller than it is en- 
titled to, and so on. It is not un- 
likely that some of these reports 
have their origin among German 
sympathizers. In the Philadelphia 
campaign a full page in all the 
newspapers was devoted to the 
photographs and connections of 
the board of directors. 

Card Index of Community.— 
No War Chest campaign can be 
thorough without a fairly com- 
plete card index of the wage- 

earners of the terri- 
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tory to be covered. 
Most communities, 
when they get to this 
part of the job, find 
that there is no such 
thing as an accurate 
mailing-list of the 
wage-earners of the 
community. Lists of 
Red Cross contribu- 
tors, Liberty bond 
buyers, etc., are not 
extensive enough. The 
city directory and the 
telephone directory 
help some, but don’t 
go far enough. 

In Roanoke, Va., a 
preliminary house-to- 
house canvass was 
made, prior to the 
solicitation of funds, 
in order to get the 
correct ‘name and ad- 
dress of every wage- 
In Easton we 
used the latest asses- 
sor’s lists as a basis, 











EARLY ANNOUNCEMENT, FEATURING THE LOCAL MEN 


IN CHARGE 


of Trade or some similar body 
back the plan. A War Chest As- 
sociation is incorporated, and a 
board of directors and officers 
selected that will represent the 
financial, business and industrial 
interests of the city as well as 
the various sects and war-relief 
organizations. This is very im- 
portant because there is a tend- 
ency for the different war-relief 
organizations to be jealous. All 
sorts of rumors will be started— 
that this organization will not re- 
ceive any support from the War 
Chest, that another will receive a 


but equipped every 
team - worker with 
blank cards and in- 
structed that all wage-earners in 
addition to the head of the house- 
hold be listed om cards and can- 
vassed—domestics, boarders, min- 
ors, etc. We attempted to get a 
separate subscription from the wife 
where she had independent means 
or seemed to be more liberal than 
the man of the house. We gave 
out our cards by wards and put it 
up to each team to make a thor- 
ough canvass of the ward. The 
populations of the wards were ob- 
tained and we figured that we 
should have a quota of 40 per 
cent of the population as sub- 


























scribers. _From day to day the 
percentage obtained was  an- 
nounced. This gave an additional 
incentive to the workers. After 
the fourth day the territory was 
“thrown open” and the workers 
could solicit anybody anywhere. 
Previous to that time if a sub- 
scription was obtained by one team 
in another team’s territory it had 
to be turned over. This feature 


caused a good deal of good-natur- 
ed rivairy and joshing. 

In other communities, the Y. 
M. C. A. building campaign plan 
that is, allow- 
over the cards 


has been followed: 
ing teams to go 
to pick the pros- 
pects that they 
know; then re- 
quiring all to 
take a portion of 
the miscellaneous 
cards, 

In all cases the 
cards of people 
from whom sub- 
scriptions cannot 
be secured are 
turned in to 
headquarters and 
reviewed by the 
committee and 
other teams. Un- 
der “Remarks,” 
a memo tells why 
the subscription 
is refused, and 
a second or third solicitor will 
often secure a good contribution. 
There are cases in which well- 
known “tight-wads” have been 
asked to appear before the com- 
mittee and defend their refusal to 
make a _ proper subscription. 

Team Organiz gation.—The team 
organization is of the usual type— 
a captain with from ten to twenty 
workers, including usually men and 
women. There is a separate indus- 
trial team which makes up a quota 
covering the industries of the 
community, including the banks, 
and asks for these specific 
amounts. The executive commit- 
tee has a preferred list of well- 
to-do people, which cards are 
withdrawn from the cards. given 
to the teams. As these larger 
gifts are secured, they are turned 
over to the team-captains of the 
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“Has my hearty sup- 
port at all times.” 


—Mayor D. W. Nevin. 


THESE TEASER ADS FEATURED THE EN- 
DORSEMENT OF MEN WELL-KNOWN 
IN THE COMMUNITY 
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districts where the subscribers re- 
side. In our Easton campaign 
and in others, there was a special 
Hebrew team which, by their own 
request, had all the Hebrew names 
of the city. In some communities 
there have been Italian teams and 
colored teams, and these special 
organizations have worked with 
great zeal and pride to make a 
showing for their race. In Easton 
the Hebrew teams worked a spe- 
cial feature of ‘collecting all of 
the old automobile tires of the 
city. 

The teams meet daily at lunch- 
eon, and these meetings are most 
enthusiastic.. 
Singing, speak- 
ing by promi- 
nent men, read- 
ing the reports 
and posting of 
the, returns, an- 
nouncing large 
subscriptions and 
telling of inci- 
dents in connec- 
tion with the 
solicitations lend 
a great deal of 
force to the 
drive. In Easton 
we read at the 
noon-time meet- 
ings a list of all 
gifts of $100 and 
over and pub- 
lished all contributions of 50 cents 
a month upward. While some ob- 
ject to publication of: names the 
plan on the whole has a salutary 
effect. In Columbus, Ohio, the War 
Chest committee at first decided 
that the publication of names was 
a risky feature, but after a num- 
ber of small subscriptions came in 
from people who should have 
given liberally, a midnight session 
was held and the morning papers 
came out with the -announcement 
that beginning the next day all 
subscriptions would be published. 
For ten hours the telephone was 
busy with calls from people who 
wanted to increase their gifts be- 
fore the publication of amounts. 

From day to day an honor flag 
is awarded tc the team-captains 
reporting the largest totals. This 
in our Easton campaign was va- 


’ 
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ried by awarding the flag on cer- 
tain days to the teams reporting 
the largest number of subscribers, 
irrespective of totals. The lunch- 


eon sessions gave needed oppor- 
tunity for impressing on team- 
workers the methods to follow in 
securing a monthly pledge for a 
good-sized amount. 

Direct Publicity—In our cam- 
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answered the expected questions 
about the plan—“Why has _ the 
War Chest been adopted?” “Why 
are monthly payments asked?” 
etc., and the newspaper copy al- 
so covered this ground. Question 
and answer copy is direct. It 
encourages language that every- 
body understands and makes 
“connecting text” from one topic 

to another unneces- 





~ — 


of your own boy or some neighbor's boy. 


You Pay So Much a Month f 
You're Through for a Year 4 
No More Constant Appeals (V@™ap 





IF AT YOUR DOOR 
WOULD YOU HELP THEM? 


Of course you would, glady and fully, for the sake 
Why 
should distance make any difference in what you do 
tor the boys of Easton? They are “over there” 
calling to you through the War Chest. The Red 
Cross, the Y. M.C. A. the K. of C.--these and all the 
otherapproved war reliefs will get their money from 
the War Chest--and through it you can reach direct 
every home sick boy, every wounded boy, your boy 
your neighbor's boy, the starved and helpless wo- 
men, old men and children of the battle field. Let 
us give to them as theyare giving and suffering for 
us. Wecan by filling.the War Chest tothe brim. 


Takes the Place of “Drives” 
All the War Reliefs in One 
The Practical Way to Give 


Doa't Say “Call Agaia, I'll Think it Over”"—Ohey That Big Impulse NOW 


sary. 
Newspaper and 
other publicity—Two 
members of the pub- 
licity committee at- 
tended to furnishing 
the newspapers with 
material for news ar- 
ticles on the War 
Chest idea. One oth- 
er member attended 
to all newspaper dis- 
play advertising, and 
still another to the 
posting of all outdoor 
signs. We began our 
newspaper campaign 
ten days ahead of the 
opening day for solic- 
itation and used both 
papers daily with dif- 
ferent copy in each. 
In our town of 35,000 
population we used 
fifty 8 x 10 outdoor 
signs picturing the 
War Chest itself, war 
relief work, etc., with 
. appropriate texts. A 
considerable quantity 
of window posters 
and smaller cards for 
tacking on fences and 
telegraph poles were 
used. The usual or- 








HUMANITARIAN COPY HAD A STRONG APPEAL 


paign and in a number of others 
a general folder of information, 
together with a letter from the 
president of the War Chest Asso- 
ciation, went out to all names on 
the mailing-list several days ahead 
of the actual solicitation work. 

A feature of War Chest cam- 
paigns is the “Question and An- 
swer” styie of giving information. 
Easton and a number of other 
cities issued a folder or booklet that 


dinance against the 
tacking of signs was 
winked at. 

“Fill the War Chest” streamers 
were handed to all automobile 
drivers with the request that they 
attach them. This was done with 
the assistance of the traffic police- 
men. In some cities, the authori- 
ties have had the traffic policemen 
stop cars and hand out these 
streamers. Wagon signs were 
handed out in similar manner to 
all kinds of wagons and trucks, 

(Continued on page 69) 
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press — 


then comes the important consideration of 
binding. 

Your booklet may be well written—the 
illustrations may be 100%—the printing 
may be perfect— 


And yet 

The whole effect, which perhaps has cost-you 
months of effort and a lot of dollars to’ get 
just right, may prove a complete fizzle—an 
enormous waste— 


And all because of a desire to SAVE (?) a 
few cents on the cover. If the cover doesn’t 
attract attention—if it isn’t impressive enough 
to get an interview with your prospect—the 
well-written text and costly illustrations may 
never have a chance, except with the office boy 
or the janitor. 


The answer—cloth covers 

The cloth-bound advertising booklet or catalog 
never fails, to ‘‘get across.’’ It is dignified, 
impressive, distinctive and economical. 


Have you ever thrown a cloth-bound book 
away? 


Write for our cloth-bound booklet, 

“Getting Your Booklet Across.’’ It 

contains interesting FA CT S~about 

the final economy of cloth bindings. Ch. th “The 
It’s free. Address Interlaken Mills, / Ng € ph Oo Standard 
Providence, R. I, since 85 














The Keystone of | 


An ever increasing number of National Advertisers al 
paigns to us. ie 









They are doing so for the reason that they have t 
over a period of many years, and with the knowlec 
the keystone of which is our ideal of rendering the 


We have the largest staff of recognized Poster Ad 
backed by: the. facilities and equipment of our o 


efficiency and productiveness ‘possible to secure th 





We invite consultation, SEN 

















one of Our Success 


ivertisers are entrusting their’ Poster Advertising. Cam- 







pressed with the growth of our organization 
t this growth is built upon a solid foundation, 
: ies of service to’ our clients. 
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Craftsmanship 


in printing with the facilities and ability 
to turn out work ranging from small 
brochures to large edition magazines” 
and catalogues makes an ideal com- 
bination, and one well worth your 
consideration. 


The insistent demand for good printing 
and prompt deliveries has been the 
direct cause of the growth of the 
CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS to one of 
the largest and most modern plants in 
the country. About two acres of floor 
space in the Printing Crafts Building 
(the most modern building of its kind) 
is required to house our half million 
dollars’ worth of machinery. 





Does this mean anything to you 
as a buyer of printing? 


Our ’phone Eighth Ave. 
is Greeley 33d-34th St. 
3210 New York 
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and the co-operation of drivers in 
attaching these signs was far be- 
yond expectations. 

The principal moving-picture 
houses ran a three-minute War 
Chest reel free of charge. They 
also permitted the “4-minute 
speakers” and an organization of 
singers who sang the War Chest 
song. 

There were “War Chest” ser- 
mons by most of our pastors on 
the Sunday before the cam- 
paign. 

Our mayor made a proclama- 
tion. This was done in War 
Chest campaigns generally. 

The clock or thermometer, 
showing the progress from day to 
day of the fund, has been used 
generally by War Chest cities. 


ONE DAY’S PAY A MONTH A WINNER 


Realizing that the “big copy 
idea” was the one day’s wage per 
month—as carried out so success- 
fully in Columbus—we hammered 
on this hard. Columbus had scored 
strongly with the teaser “1 to 31” 
advertising. This was run in al- 
most every imaginable way and 
the publicity committee had every- 
body in Columbus guessing what 
“1 to 31” meant.’ I do not know 
who was responsible for this idea 
originally, but it is surely a winner. 
To mention an annual gift of $60 
to a man who earns $5 a day is 
likely to shock him. The idea of 
“one day’s pay per month to help 
the fellows who are giving us 31 
days and nights of service” seems 
reasonable and easy. A number 
of War Chest cities had tried the 
“hour’s pay per week” or “the 
half-hour a week plan” but the 
latest developments seem to show 
that asking for half a day’s pay 
or a quarter of a day’s pay per 
month doesn’t bring enough money 
in most communities. It is true 
that there are many who cannot 
give a day’s pay a month, but 
these people will give as close to 
that standard as they. can, and 
the higher standard means that 
most people will come close to 
it. Certainly in Easton we had 
thousands of wage-earners who 
cheerfully pledged themselves for 
a day’s pay per month. We used 
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the following scale, which was 
used also in Philadelphia: 

Where Annual 
Income Is 
Under $2,000 
$2,000 


Per Mo. 
1/31 of a month’s pay 
% which means wee 
Z ; “ “ 10. 
3,100 
4,100 
5,100 
6,000 
7,000 
8,000 
9,000 
10,100 
11,000 
12,000 
13,000 
14,000 
15,000 
20,000 . 
25,000 or over 7% ; . 


It should be recorded, however, 
that Glens Falls, N. Y., which se- 
cured one of the largest per capi- 
tas to date, used the following 
scale as a standard: 


Expected 

Contribu- 

tions per 
Income 


In Roanoke, Va., the following 
schedule was adopted: 


Expected 
Contribu- 
tions per 
Income 
$500 to 1,000 
ere 
1,500 to 2,000 


2,500 to 3,000 
3,000 to 4,000 
4,000 to 5,000 

But it will be observed that in 
all these cases a definite schedule 
was adopted, so that the contrib- 
utor would not ask: “What are 
others giving?” 

We used the teaser advertising 
but our copy read “31 to 1” as it 
did.in Philadelphia because we 
borrowed some of the Philadel- 
phia material. As will be seen by 
the exhibit. we introduced a new 
feature into the “31 to 1” copy 
idea by quoting from day to day 
what different prominent men of 
the town said about the plan. 
These quotations did not reveal 
what the “31 to 1” meant. After 
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filling the papers for several days 
with little “31 to 1” advertise- 
ments on almost every page, we 
came out with one large piece of 
copy featuring “31 to 1” and all 
the quotations. The following 
day we explained what “31 to 1” 
means. Along with the newspa- 
per campaign we had the town 
well posted with “31 to 1” bulls- 
eye signs on fences, poles, etc., 
and most automobiles were carry- 
ing “31 to 1” stickers on the wind 
shield. We made free use of a 
big War Chest cut in our news- 
paper copy and supplied 50 small 
War Chest cuts to our local ad- 
vertisers with the request that 
these be run in their own space; 
the response to this request was 
most liberal. Some stores gave a 
large amount of space and had 
_ special cuts made. 

War Chest in Public Place— 
We had a large War Chest made 
up and put on a platform in the 
center square of the city. Even 
before we were ready, people 


wanted to put money into this, 
and a friendly policeman under- 


took to receive subscriptions and 
collected $8.50 the first day. There 
was a formal opening of this big 
chest, and special War Chest 
meetings in the square four eve- 
nings of the week, with speakers 
and music. The privilege of driv- 
ing tacks into the Chest was auc- 
tioned off at from $5 to $50. A 
general collection always brought 
a goodly sum—an average of 
more than $500 an evening. One 
day the big chest was put on a 
truck, with three girls attired as 
Red Cross nurses and a boy scout 
bugler and sent around the city. 
Toward the latter part of the 
campaign girls worked for sub- 
scriptions on principal business 
streets, with miniature war chests. 

Easton started out its War 
Chest campaign with the idea of 
getting a minimum of $200,000 
and with the hope of getting $300,- 
000. At the close of the fourth day 
the total exceeded $212,000 and the 
limit was raised to $350,000. The 
campaign closed with total sub- 
scriptions for the eight days of 
$464,444.22 and total number of 
subscribers, 15,288. 
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While subscriptions for a fa- 
vored organization, such as the 
Red Cross, the Y C,. A. or 
the Knights of Columbus, are not 
ericouraged, War Chest workers 
have found it necessary in some 
cases to accept such contributions 
and to tell the contributor that his 
gift would go the way he pre- 
ferred. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, such a gift to just one or- 
ganization would be balanced by 
the committee with additional 
money to the other organizations, 
so the contributor is really giving 
to the general fund. 

In Rochester, N. Y., the policy 
was adopted of accepting no 
anonymous gifts. As Rochester 
aimed for a fund of $3,750,000 
and raised about $5,000,000, it 
would seem that this policy did 
not hurt the cause greatly. In 
fact, the committee argued that 
it helped, but in Easton and else- 
where some anonymous gifts were 
offered and accepted. 


TASKS GREATER IN LARGER CITIES 


In Philadelphia, in spite of the 
strong publicity campaign, it is 
said that a large proportion of the 
people did not have a clear idea 
of the War Chest plan, and those 
in charge of the publicity intimate 
that if the work were to be done 
over again there would be more 
explanatory copy. Through the 
courtesy of the Philadelphia Pub- 
licity Committee the Easton com- 
mittee used considerable of the 
Philadelphia art work and copy. 
Philadelphia used a number - of 
strictly religious appeals. We be- 
lieved that the explanatory and 
humanitarian styles of copy were 
better and held to these. The 
team workers in our Easton cam- 
paign said that never before had 
the solicitation of money been so 
easy. 

The disbursing expenses of the 
War Chest plan are small. In all 
campaigns so far reported, the 
officers; directors, and team work- 
ers served without compensation, 
and much printing, advertising, 
trucking, etc. is done free of 
charge, or at rock-bottom rates. 
Clerical expense is necessary, but 
usually the interest earned by the 
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fund will cover all this, so that 
there is no depreciation. 

The suggestion is made by some 
of the cities that have carried out 
War Chest campaigns that it be 
defined clearly at the outset just 
what the funds will be used for 
—that this will save the disburse- 
ment committee from passing on 
demands outside of the original 
plans. On the other hand, it has 
been found not a good plan to put 
too much emphasis on any one 
organization, as this looks like fa- 
voritism. In most of the copy the 
principal organizations have been 
named—Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., 
Knights of Columbus, Y. M. H. A. 
—followed by the phraseology 
“and all other approved war-relief 
organizations.” If anything like 
a complete list is attempted every 
time copy requires mention of the 
organizations, then the one or two 
organizations that happen to be 
omitted will likely be‘ heard from. 

In a number of cities, a plan 
similar to that used in the Liberty 
Loan campaigns, of having em- 
ployers deduct subscriptions from 
salaries has been followed. In 
Easton there had been so many 
deductions authorized by em- 
ployees that the indu%trial plants 
begged off on the ground that the 
payroll was becoming too compli- 
cated. A compromise plan was 
worked out, whereby in each con- 
cern a committee of employees 
was formed, and these canvassed 
the plants and turned in the pledge 
cards, but payment is to be made 
direct to the War Chest treas- 
urer. In most cities the “Honor 
Roll” plan has been followed with 
the industries, those having 75 per 
cent or more of employees as 
subscribers being entitled to recog- 
nition but separate lists of 75, 80, 
90 and 100 per cent organizations 
being published. In Philadelphia 
arrangements were made with all 
the banks whereby a War Chest 
account would be carried, and 
every subscriber is enabled to 
make a deposit to the. credit of 
the War Chest in his own bank. 
This arrangement was pleasing to 
the banks, for it kept their de- 
positors’ money on deposit with 
them to a large extent. 


Annual 


Periodical Publishers’ 
Meeting 


The Periodical Publishers’ Association 
held its annual meeting and election of 
officers in New York last week. All of- 
ficers were re-elected, as follows: Presi- 
dent, Allan H. Richardson, McCall’s 
Magazine; vice-president and chairman 
of publishing division, A. C. G. Ham- 
mesfahr, Collier's; vice-president and 
chairman of the circulation division, E. 
A. Scholz, Crowell Pub. Co.; vice-presi- 
dent and chairman of the advertising 
division, J. Mitchel Thorsen, Cosmo- 
politan Magazine; secretary, George E. 
Cook, Mother's Magazine; treasurer, 
Thomas A. Barrett, Orange Judd Co. 
These officers, with Charles D. Lanier, 
of the Review of Reviews, constitute the 
board of directors. 

A. C. G. Hammesfahr, of the postal 
committee, sketched the development of 
the campaign of education on the postal 
situation, and the results given by him 
of the work of his committee in con- 
junction. with the Publishers’ Advisory 
Board showed that the American people 
have been aroused to the menace of the 
new Zone Postal law. 

While Congress has done nothing 

toward the repeal of the law, or its sus- 
pension until after the war, it was the 
feeling that some relief would come at 
an early date. In the meantime, to off- 
set the greatly increased costs of paper 
and manufacturing, many publications 
will increase their subscription price, al- 
though no concerted action has been 
taken. 
_ J. Mitchel Thorsen, of the advertis- 
ing division, outlined the great progress 
made in the work of investigating and 
recommending agents to members of the 
association, and made suggestions en- 
larging the scope of the activities of this 
department. 

_The reports of E. A. Scholz, of the 
circulation division, showed that many 
fraud agents had been arrested during 
the past year and promised even better 
results in the future. 


Lieutenant Burkey Missing in 
Action 


Lieutenant Raymond C. Burkey, for- 
merly with the George Batten Company, 
Inc., New York, has been reported miss- 
ing in action. He was commissioned in 
the 22d Aero Squadron and has two 
Hun planes to his credit. 


Goes With Kalkhoff Company 


G. Howard Thomas has been ap- 
pointed manager of the direct advertis- 
ing department of the Kalkhoff Com- 
pany, printer of New York. For three 
years he has been associated with Van 
Hoesen-Collins, Inc., Chicago. 


H. B. Sweeney has been appointed 
assistant advertising manager of the 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company, De- 
troit. He was previously on the staff of 
Theodore F. MacManus, Inc., Detroit. 





War Exhibit at San F rancisco Con- 
vention 


Allied War Exposition Opens in San Francisco July 7—First Shown in 
Its Entirety During Convention Week 


NE of the attractions in San 

Francisco next month at the 
time of the A. A. C. of W. con- 
vention will be the Allied War 
Exposition. Thousands of war 
trophies are to be exhibited, in- 
cluding airplanes, submarines, big 
guns, small guns, tanks, rifles, 
ammunition and scores of differ- 
ent kinds of war materials, cap- 
tured from the Germans by the 
American, French, British, Bel- 
gian and Italian troops. 

The exposition, which will be 
shown in a number of large cities 
of the United States, after leaving 
San Francisco, is a part of the 
educational work of the Commit- 
tee on Public Information and is 
under the direct supervision of 
Charles S. Hart, director of the 
Division of Films. It is in charge 


of Chester I. Campbell, director of 
the U. S. War Exhibits for the 
Committee on Public Information, 
and Donald W. Lee, associate di- 


rector. Over 200,000 square feet 
of floor space will be needed for 
the display. 

Parts of the exhibit have been 
shown in a few cities of the coun- 
try, but the exposition at San 
Francisco will be the first time 
the collection of war trophies and 
war materials has ever been shown 
in its entirety. It was secured 
as a part of the advertising con- 
vention by Llewellen E. Pratt, vice- 
president of the Associated Clubs, 
F. W. Kellogg, publisher of the 
San Francisco Call, and M. H. 
DeYoung, publisher of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, who made a 
special trip to Washington and 
New York and completed the ar- 
rangements. 

One of the most important feat- 
ures of the exhibit is the collec- 
tion of war trophies captured 
from the Germans by our Ameri- 
can troops. Part of this collec- 
tion has been on exhibition in 


Washington, D. C., in connection 
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with the showing of the official 
American war picture, “Pershing’s 
Crusaders.” Big guns and small 
guns, anti-aircraft guns, rifles and 
ammunition of all sorts used by 
the Germans are among the tro- 
phies; also the various kinds of 
hand grenades, helmets and breast- 
plates used by the Boches, as well 
as a large number of empty shell 
cases and different articles of 
German equipment. These cap- 
tured trophies are first-hand evi- 
dence of the active part our boys 
are taking in the fighting in 
France. 

The German exhibit, including 
the famous collection of war pos- 
ters gathered by Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Doughty of the Canadian 
forces, will be of special irterest 
to advertising men. - 

The tank “Britannia” will be 
part of the ‘British exhibit. 
French, Italian and Belgian col- 
lections will also have a promi- 
nent and interesting part in the 
exposition. 

The War Department, the 
Navy Department, Commission on 
Training Camp Activities, the 
Food Administration and the U. 
S. Shipping Board are all repre- 
sented with exhibits showing the 
vast scale on which our war ac- 
tivities are going forward. The 
Red Cross will also have a very 
interesting exhibit showing the 
work of that indispensable war 
organization. 

Music will be furnished by a 
combined Army and Navy band 
led by Lieutenant John Philip 
Sousa. 

The War Savings Stamp cam- 
paign will benefit directly from 
the exposition, as half of each ad- 
mission fee will be returned to the 
purchaser in the form of a Thrift 
Stamp, thus making it possible to 
visualize our war activities and 
“buy an interest” in.the Govern- 
ment at the same time. 
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An Announcement 


The initial A. B. C. audit of Illustrated World, 
now ready for distribution, substantiates in every 
way the tremendous circulation increases an- 
nounced during the last six or eight months. 


A guaranteed net paid circulation of 130,000 copies 
at $125 per page—or 96c. per page per thousand— 
makes Illustrated World one of the best buys in 
its own or any other field. 


Let us send you a copy of this interesting maga- 
zine, and a detailed analysis of Illustrated World’s 
reader-audience. 


Illustrated World 


Publication Office: Eastern Advertising Office: 
58th Street and Drexel .Avenue 381 Fourth Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. New York City 
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foe You the Dupe 


PATRIOTRICK is a swindle by which 
A your patriotism is twisted to serve the 

selfish interests of another. It usually 
takes the form of a spreading rumor that a cer- 
tain brand of goods is owned or controlled by 
Alien Enemies. True patriots do not want to 
buy such goods and in times like these a lie has 
a thousand lives and travels on broad, fleet wings. 
The patriotrick is not a new trick. Dozens of 
loyal American, French and British firms suffered 
from it, even before America entered the war. 


We and our customers are victims of it to- 
day. We can no longer ignore the fact that 
thousands of druggists and dentists have been 
told, and are innocently passing along the story, 
that Pebeco Tooth Paste is an Alien Enemy 


Product. 


The story is untrue. Its only possible foun- 
dation is the fact that the formula for Pebeco 
was originated years ago in the laboratory of a 
Hamburg scientist. 


Pebeco has been made in New York City 
since 1903. Every share of Lehn & Fink stock 
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of a Patriotrick? 


and every dollar’s worth of bonds are owned by 
American citizens. 


Not one dollar from the sale of Pebeco 
Tooth Paste finds its way to any alien enemy or 
any alien interests. Sole license for the’ manu- 
facture of Pebeco has been granted to Lehn & 
Fink by the United States Federal Trade Com- 


mission. 


All the officers and directors of Lehn & Fink 
are American citizens, and only American capital 
is used. Lehn & Fink is not subsidized by or 
connected with any other concern, American or 
Foreign. 


Don’t be the dupe of the patriotrickster. 


Pebeco Tooth Paste is for 
sale by all druggists 


Manufactured by 


LEHN & FINK, Inc. 


120 William St., New York 


Under 
sole license 
oon ted 
the 
‘ederal 
Trade 
Commission 
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\\ JE are proud that 
44 of our men 
have left us to go 


with the colors. 
We are also proud 


that we have been 
able to carry on so 
well that we have 
not lost a single 
customer for lack of 
quality or service. 


The Beck Engraving Company 
Philadelphia New York 




















The Workings of the Federal 
Licensing System 


Where Application Must Be Made—Articles Now Covered by Licenses 


Special Washington Correspondence 

| yl step in the extension of 

the Federal licensing system, 
designed to conserve supplies, sta- 
bilize prices and prevent hoarding 
and speculation, increases, natu- 
rally, the weight of its influence 
upon the general business struc- 
ture. That licensing of manu- 
facturers and traders is to be- 
come more and more a factor to 
be reckoned with seems certain. 
From the range of staple food- 
stuffs the scope of the system is 
now being extended to the special- 
ties. Even more significant, from 
the standpoint of advertisers, is 
the disposition to include within 
the regulated category various 
articles requisite to the production 
of fuel and food. As an example, 
we have the recent taking into the 
licensed fold of all manner of 
farm equipment. 

The development that, more 
than any other, would turn the 
eyes of the business world upon 
this licensing system, will come 
if it is decided by Congress that 
the Government must, by individ- 
ual licenses, assume direct control 
over all retail merchandising. AlI- 
ready there is a strong trend in 
Washington to this as the only 
solution for the profiteering that 
has been found to be most flag- 
rant in retail lines and the Lever 
Bill would accomplish this and 
more by giving the Food Adminis- 
tration direct control over eating 
places as well as retail stores. 

Just as one manifestation of 
how, without waiting for addi- 
tional authorization from Con- 
gress, the Federal licensing sys- 
tem is gradually reaching out 
there may be cited the current 
ruling as to the scope of the farm 
equipment license scheme. Under 
the law, no retailer in any line, 
doing a business of less than $100,- 
000 a year is required to take out 
a license. When farm implements, 


tools and machinery were added - 


to the list of licensed commodi- 
ties there was need for a special 
ruling because farm- operating 
equipment is handled as a side 
line by thousands of merchants 
who also carry general store 
stocks or hardware or furniture 
or some kindred line. In the be- 
ginning there was given out at 
Washington an informal expres- 
sion of opinion to the effect that 
no retailer who does not do $100,- 
000 worth of business annually in 
the various items listed in the 
President’s proclamation as con- 
stituting farm equipment need 
take out a license. Later, how- 
ever, the legal authorities, in 
formal interpretation declared 
that every merchant who does 
business in excess of $100,000 per 
annum must take out a license if 
any part of that total comprises 
farm equipment. In other words, 
it matters not how insignificant be 
a merchant’s sales of farm tools, 
etc., as compared with the other 
lines he handles, he is liable to 
license if his total turnover goes 
over the $100,000 deadline. 


WHERE TO GO FOR VARIOUS SORTS OF 
LICENSE 


That to the everyday business 
man the Governmental licensing 
system appears complicated is 
doubtless due, in great measure, to 
the manner in which authority is 
apportioned. The licensing activi- 
ties of the Government all or 
practically all find warrant in what 
is commonly known as the Food 
and Fuel Control Act. This legis- 
lation does not expressly authorize 
price fixing, except in the case of 
wheat, but it does authorize the 
Governmental agencies entrusted 
with the enforcement of the law 
to regulate profits. This is, in a 
sense, equivalent to price fixing. 
Despite the source of authority for 
license control, the administration 
of the licensing system is not, as 
might be expected, solely in the 
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hands of the officials of the U. S. 
Food Administration. 

The Food Administration does, 
to be sure, have the entire re- 
sponsibility for all licensing ac- 
tivities involving food products, 
but the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture has the say when it comes 
to farm equipment, fertilizer, 
chemicals, etc. The Fuel Admin- 
istration, in turn, has the responsi- 
bility with respect to the licensing 
of fuel of: all classes. Although 
responsibility for the administra- 
tion of the licensing system is thus 
apportioned among three separate 
branches of the Government, the 
handling of applications and the 
issuance of licenses for all com- 
modities has, up to this time, been 
left in the hands of the personnel 
of the License Division of the 
Food Administration. To the 
latter it has been necessary to 
write for application blanks and 
to return these blanks duly filled 
out before a license could be is- 
sued. As this is written, plans 
are under way to divorce all 
phases of fuel licensing from the 


parent institution but in so far 
as the Department of Agriculture 
is concerned the administration 
only of the system is involved, 
the licensing routine being left to 
the Food Administration’s Li- 
cense Division. 


There have been instances 
whereby Governmental control or 
regulation has been attained by 
the branches of the Government 
that have been identified with the 
licensing programme but without 
the exercise in these exceptional 
cases of the licensing prerogative. 
Take, by way of illustration, the 
case of binder twine, a supreme 
“essential” for harvesting opera- 
tions. In no part of this field has 
the license power been invoked. 
Just as in the case of the steel 
industry, an “understanding” as 
to prices was arrived at with the 
manufacturers without the Gov- 
ernment commandeering the mills, 
so in the case of binder twine, 
Uncle Sam virtually took com- 
mand of the twine business 
through an amicable arrangement 
with the manufacturers. In this 
instance the Food Administration 
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“fixed” the margin of profit which 
manufacturers could charge over 
and above costs and “recommend- 
ed” the margin which retailers 
should take unto themselves in 
handling the twine for resale. In 
the case of the latter there was 
no distinct intimation of compul- 
sion upon retailers who saw fit to 
ignore the Government’s sugges- 
tions as to adequate profit. One 
of the questions now pressing for 
solution at Washington is what, 
if anything, is to be done to mer- 
chants who have been selling 
binder twine to ultimate consum- 
ers at prices higher than the fig- 
ures approved by the Government. 


MANY COMMODITIES NOW UNDER 
LICENSE CONTROL 


The scope of the licensing sys- 
tem as it now stands (subject, as 
has been hinted, to daily expan- 
sion) is best illustrated by an 
enumeration of the principal lines 
of business in which persons, 
firms, corporations and associa- 
tions are subject to license. The 
roster of licenses embraces: 

Operators of cold storage ware- 
houses. 

All interests engaged in import- 
ing, manufacturing or distributing 
wheat flour or rye flour, oatmeal 
or rolled oats, corn, grits, corn- 
meal, hominy, corn flour, starch 
from corn, corn syrup or glucose, 
corn oil, dried beans, rice flour, 
pea seed or dried peas, cottonseed 
oil, peanut oil, peanuts, copra, 
soya bean meal, soya bean oil, 
palm oil, copra oil, palm kernel, 
palm kernel oil, oleomargarine, 
lard, lard substitutes, oleo oil or 
cooking fats, milk, butter or 
cheese, condensed, evaporated or 
powdered milk, fresh, canned or 
cured beef, pork or mutton, poul- 
try or eggs, fresh or frozen fish, 
fresh fruits or vegetables, canned 
tomatoes, canned corn, canned 
peas, canned dried beans, salmon 
or sardines, canned tuna, dried 
prunes, apples, peaches and rais- 
ins, sugar, syrups, molasses. 

All concerns engaged in import- 
ing, storing, distributing or man- 
ufacturing cotton seed hulls, or 
any commercial mixed feeds, in- 
cluding dairy feeds, horse and 
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mule feeds, stock feeds, hog feeds 
and poultry feeds, etc. 

All salt water fishermen engaged 
at any period of the year in the 
commercial distribution, including 
catching and selling, of any or all 
varieties of salt water fish and 
shell fish. 

All firms and individuals en- 
gaged in the manufacture for 
sale of cake, biscuits, pastry or 
bread in any form or other bakery 
products whose consumption of 
flour and meal in the aggregate is 
three barrels or more per month 
on an average throughout the year. 

All houses engaged in the busi- 
ness of packing mild cured, hard 
cured, salted, dried, smoked, 
pickled or otherwise preserved 
salmon. 

All manufacturers of alimen- 
tary paste. 

All manufacturers of fermented 
beverages containing less than 
one-half of one per cent alcohol. 

All interests engaged in the busi- 
ness of importing or distributing 
green coffee. 

All manufacturers of tomato 
soup, tomato catsup or other to- 
mato products. 

All manufacturers or distribu- 
tors of fertilizers and fertilizer in- 
gredients. 

Manufacturers, storers and im- 
porters of ammonia, ammoniacal 
liquors or ammonia sulphate. 

Producers and distributors of 
coal and coke. 

Manufacturers and jobbers of a 
comprehensive array of farm 
equipment, including all classes 
of agricultural tools, implements, 
vehicles and machinery. 

Manufacturers, importers and 
distributors of white arsenic or 
insecticides containing arsenic. 

In a few trade fields certain ex- 
ceptions are duly noted but these 
do not confer exemption to any 
marked degree. For example, the 
requirements as to sugar license 
do not apply to manufacturers of 
maple syrup, maple sugar or maple 
compounds. Concession was made 
to small millers and a reservation 
allowed whereby licenses are not 
required in the cases of canners 
of vegetables, salmon, etc., where 
the packing house output does 
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not exceed 500 cases per annum. 

That the Federal licensing sys- 
tem is a trade element to be reck- 
oned with may be surmised from 
the fact that during the ten months 
ending on June 10, more than 800 
penalties were imposed for vio- 
lations of the rules and regula- 
tions governing licensed dealers 
in foodstuffs. In that interim, 
some 150 companies and individ- 
uals have been ordered to quit 
business in licensed commodities 
for a limited or unlimited period 
and over 500 have voluntarily 
made a money payment, usually 
to the Red Cross, or have tempo- 
rarily abstained from doing busi- 
ness rather than risk more drastic 
penalties. In a number of cases 
the Food Administration has 
proven its ability to bring pres- 
sure to bear on an offending re- 
tailer over the shoulders of the 
manufacturers or jobbers who 
supply him. As a means to this 
end there are issued what are 
known as “unlimited unfair or- 
ders” whereby all licensees are 
directed until further. notice not 
to sell any or specified licensed 
commodities to unlicensed deal- 
ers who have engaged in unfair 
or wasteful practices. As an al- 
ternative, when the circumstances 
do not warrant an unlimited or- 
der, there is the “limited unfair 
order,” which has the same effect 
as the instrument above mentioned 
except that the prohibition is for 
a limited period. 


New Artists with Ethridge 


Among the recent additions to the art 


staff of the Ethridge Association of 
Artists, New York, are the following: 
Allison C. Berg, formerly connected 
with the Packard Motor Car Company; 
Arthur C. Walker, graduate of the Art 
Institute and Academy of Fine Arts, 
formerly with Hart Schaffner & Marx, 
and Edward S. Gifford, identified with 
the Barnes, Crosby Company, of Chi- 
cago for eight years. 


Agents for “Virginia Dare” 
Dresses 


King & Applebaum, New York, mak- 
ers of “Virginia Dare” dresses, have ap- 
pointed Marx & Angus, Inc., of the 
same city, as advertising, agents. Adver- 
tising in women’s magazines will appear 
in the fall. 
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LETTERS OF 
DAIRY JOHN 


LETTER No. 1 





Dear Mr. Advertiser: 

It has occurred to me that the readers of 
Printers! Ink might value the viewepoint of a 
Farmer upon the subject of Circulation. 

I admire the advertising fraternity; they are 
big=-brained men, but never was the unsophisti- 
cated yokel from the tall grass more cleverly 
gold-bricked than have been scme advertising 
men by the lure of large circulations. 

Quality and not Quantity is the true basis 
upon which circulation should be purchased. 

What determines Quality Circulation? Three 
major essentials = Editorial Merit, Strong 
Clientele and Circulation Methods, and of these 
the last is not the least. 

There is only one Simonepure, bona fide 
subscriber and he is the man who has become 
such by virtue of an appreciation of the real 
merit of a publication and uninfluenced by 
any other consideration whatsoever. 

There are farm papers that measure up to 
these high standards and I want to mention 
just one in this letter = HOARD'S DAIRYMAN. 

I'm a Dairy Farmer, I know farm people and 
farm papers and I know that HCARD'S DAIRYMAN 
is built upon the "Rock of Quality Circulation." 
That's the reason why it pays advertisers. 

It's net what you pay, but what you buy, 
and if you don't buy right 


you pay later. hie 
Yours truly, 7 : 
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noe argument for 
quality is enforced 


when you print it on 


ART MAT 


The incomparable dull-finished coated 


The dignity of its type 
page, the warmth and “at- 
mosphere” which it im- 
parts to illustration, the 
absence of glare in its mel- 
low surface, create the im- 
pression of distinction and 
refinement from the outset. 

Advertising literature on 
Art Mat will be read when 
the ordinary production is 
glanced at and cast aside. 


Write for our Art Mat Exhibit Case and 
note the unusual possibilities of Art Mat 


LUIS DEJONGE & CO. 
NEw York CITY 


un 




















Further Conservation of Paper Em- 
phasized by War Industries Board 


W. B. Colver, Chairman of the Paper and Pulp Section, Explains to 
Publishers Why It Is Necessary—Rules Governing the Use of 
Paper to Be Based upon Their Recommendations 


HAT paper consumption must 

be reduced at once and that 
the publishers themselves must of 
their own accord assist the Gov- 
ernment in achieving that end 
were the two things emphasized at 
conferences last week in Wash- 
ington between the publishers and 
pulp and paper economy section 
of the War Industries Board. 

W. B. Colver, chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission and 
head of the pulp and paper econo- 
my section, told the publishers rep- 
resenting the several newspaper, 
magazine and trade press associa- 
tions who were present at his in- 
vitation, of the seriousness of the 
paper situation. He said that the 
railroads in congested districts 
which include the Atlantic sea- 
board and extend west to Pitts- 
burgh, south to Norfolk and north 
to Boston, were taxed to capacity 
before the war began. Then came 
the tremendous freight pressure 
occasioned by the transportation 
of hundreds of thousands of 
troops, of vast quantities of ma- 
terials for the building of thirty- 
six cantonments and _ training 
camps, .for the construction of 
ships, for the making of ammuni- 
tion and equipment of various 
kinds. This superimposed tonnage 
amounts to ten carloads a minute 
for every day in the year. 

The railroads responded to the 
pressure to the best of their ability 
but after cutting off hundreds of 
local and through passenger trains 
and doing everything they could 
to speed up the movement of 
freight, they have been unable to 
transport vast quantities of goods 
offered for shipment. The Gov- 
ernment has adopted numerous 
rules limiting the quantity of raw 
materials that may be used in the 
several industries with the object 
of lightening the burden placed 
upon transportation facilities. But 


in spite of all that has been done 
still further reductions in the 
volume of tonnage will have to be 
made. 

Mr. Colver said that a large 
part of the tonnage of print paper 
which operates outside of the 
congested districts must cross these 
districts on its way to the pub- 
lishers. Wood pulp, coal and 
other materials employed in the 
manufacture of paper must be 
hauled to the mills and the output 
shipped back over the lines to the 
newspapers and magazines. It is 
absolutely necessary, he continued, 
that a restriction in tonnage be 
effected at once. Everything pos- 
sible must be done to keep up the 
unhindered flow of war materials 
and troops to the cantonments and 
to Europe. These take precedence 
over all other things. Private in- 
terests must be sacrificed for the 
benefit of the common cause. 


QUESTIONNAIRE THE NEXT STEP 


The newspapers and magazines, 
necessary though they may be for 
disseminating information regard- 
ing the war, must reduce their 
paper freight tonnage. At the sug- 
gestion of the Government paper 
consumption has been lessened but 
the amount-is not large enough to 
meet the situation. Mr. Colver 
made his points clear by the use 
of a map showing the exact loca- 
tion of the railroads and the 
movement of freight over them. 
In conclusion he asked the pub- 
lishers for suggestions as to the 
manner in which paper consump- 
tion could be cut an average of 
say, 10 per cent. In response to 
the request each of the associa- 
tions represented submitted a writ- 
ten list. After these have been 
studied by the committee a ques- 
tionnaire based upon their recom- 
mendations will be sent to all the 
publishers in the United States. 
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When the answers have been re- 
ceived and duly digested the com- 
mittee will again call the repre- 
sentatives of the several publish- 
ers’ associations to Washington to 
pass finally upon the rules which 
the committee will present as 
those which should be observed 
by all publications. On this oc- 
casion the publishers will have a 
chance to criticize any of the rules 
and show in what respect they 
should be modified or discarded 
altogether. 

While the recommendations sub- 
mitted to the committee have not 
been made public, it is understood 
that among others they include 
the total elimination of returns, 
advertisers’ copies, complimentary 
copies, the reduction of margins, 
setting type matter as close as 
possible, the elimination of very 
large display type in news heads, 
and cutting off subscriptions that 
are more than four months over- 
due. 

After the conferences were 
ended a number of the publishers 
expressed the opinion that Mr. 
Colver had convinced them of the 
real necessity of the further con- 
servation of paper. They said that 
no matter how great a hardship it 
would be for them to comply with 
the rules finally adopted by the 
board they would carry them out 
to the best of their ability. 


Publishers Appeal 
Suspension of the 
Zone Postal Law 


for 


INAL hearings are being given 

by the House Ways and 
Means Committee to newspaper 
and periodical publishers who ad- 
vocate the suspension for one year 
of the zone postal law, which goes 
into effect July 1. Last week 
George McAneny, of the New 
York Times, vice-president of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, and others, presented 
on behalf of that association ar- 
guments in support of the pub- 
lishers’ position. This week Jesse 
H. Neal, secretary of Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., and repre- 
sentatives of the Publishers’ Ad- 
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visory Board and the Periodical 
Publishers’ Association will ap- 
pear before the committee. 

Mr. McAneny, who spoke for 
five and one-half hours before the 
committee, contended that the 
rates for the outer zones would 
be prohibitive and would mean a 
restriction of circulations. The 
Postoffice department had _ been 
made a profit-maker largely 
through the instrumentality of 
second-class matter. Mr. Mc- 
Aneny denied that the present 
second-class rate constituted a 
newspaper subsidy, and said that 
no need had been shown for an 
increased rate for mewspapers. 
Advertising is already taxed as 
part of the newspapers’ excess 
profit, and any attempt of the 
newspapers to pass on to the ad- 
vertiser an advertising postage 
tax would result in a reduction 
of the volume of advertising, thus 
cutting down sources of tax rev- 
enues and checking the accelera- 
tion of business generally. He 
said that advertising rates had 
been raised from 15 to 18 per 
cent since the war began, but 
pointed out that the cost of paper 
had increased from 60 to 200 per 
cent. 

Representative Garner, of 
Texas, asked the publishers to 
submit to the committee a draft of 
legislation that would be equable 
both to the Government and the 
publishers, and would approxi- 
mate to the Government the cost 
of carrying newspaper mail as 
second-class matter. 

Others who appeared before 
the committee were: L. B. Palmer, 
manager of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association; 
Charles H. Taylor, of the Boston 
Globe, one of the directors; C. 
P. J. Mooney, of the Memphis 
Appeal; L. T. Wortham, of the 
Forth Worth (Tex.) Star-Tele- 
gram; Gardner Cowles, of the 
Des Moines Register and Leader, 
and T. R. Williams, of the Pitts- 
burgh Press. 


David D. Lee Is Going Over 

David D. Lée, of Lee & Williamson, 
publishers’ representatives of New York, 
will leave for France about the middle 
of next month as a Y. M. C. A. hut 


secretary. 
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A NEW IDEA FOR 


AUTOMOBILE 
MANUFACTURERS 


ee 35 SELECTED listof executives 
CaN in the automobile trade will 
(Lh) receive in a few days the 
presentation of an idea that will be 
of the greatest importance in solving 
the problems that grow out of the 


present emergency. 
With this presentation is included val- 


uable new information that will be of 
especial interest to the patriotic manu- 
facturers who are making heavy sacri- 
fices that America may win the War. 


THE 
QUALITY GROUP 


| 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
CENTURY MAGAZINE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE WORLD’S WORK 
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The Circulations of The 





New York Sunday Papers 
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News 






and Sun., 
Yorkville, 







Guaranteed, 





Sunday newspapers, 
It is FIRST in its | 


own sections by so 
great a margin that 
there can 
said there is any sec- 
ond, and the sections 
are practically entire- 
ly residential. 


entire Home 
circulation is 
within the 5c fare zone 
from New York’s re- 
tail center, 


The Home News 
373 E. 148th St., N. Y. 


Bronz Edition Tues., Thurs. 
100,000 Guaranteed. 
Harlem and Heights 
Edition Wed. and Sun., 135,000 
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Stamping Out Commer- 
cial Bribery 





(Continued from page 6) 
reduces the likelihood of graft; 
but an even greater betterment is 
due to the fact that with central- 
ized responsibility comes increas- 
ing sense of obligation; the pur- 
chasing agent feels that he is “in 
the spotlight”; he feels that it is 
up to him to maintain the stand- 
ards of the profession. 

The national association has en- 
dorsed in the strongest terms the 
proposal of the Federal Trade 
Commission for anti-bribery legis- 
lation. Both houses of Congress 
have been memorialized, in the 
following terms: 

“The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has urged Congress to enact 
legislation striking at the unjusti- 
fiable and vicious practices of 
commercial bribery. Our associa- 
tion, with a membership of twelve 
hundred purchasing agents repre- 
senting important industrial inter- 
ests of the country, wishes to go 
on record as strongly endorsing 
the recommendation of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

“We believe that purchasing 
agents, as a class, are not bribe 
takers. We believe that the pro- 
cedure of the bribe giver in com- 
mercial fields is to approach sub- 
ordinates or e0o-workers upon 
whose judgment the buyer relies, 
and that such subordinates or co- 
workers, lacking knowledge of the 
real commercial standards, are 
corrupted because they have been 
led to believe that the so-called 
“commissions” represent perquis- 
ites to which they are entitled. 
It is common knowledge, among 
purchasing agents at least, that 
sellers of printing inks until re- 
cently paid commissions to press 
room foremen; that sellers of 
plating supplies paid commis- 
sions in one form or another to 
foremen of plating departments; 
that sellers of marine supplies 
paid commissions to captains and 
engineers of vessels and to fore- 
men and various yard depart- 
ments, and sellers of service of 
various kinds to offices and office 
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buildings paid commissions to 
janitors, superintendents and simi- 
lar officials. 

“As to how extensive the prac- 
tice of commercial bribery is to- 
day we do not pretend to know, 
but we do know that industrial 
purchasing agents as a class, ab- 
hor and actively oppose such 
bribery in all its forms and mani- 
festations. We therefore earnest- 
ly and respectfully request that 
Congress take prompt and favor- 
able action upon the recommenda- 
tions of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in this connection. Any 
measures that are passed aiming 
at the abolition of commercial 
bribery will meet with sincere and 
undivided approval by the pur- 
chasing agents of the country.” 


OFTEN AMOUNT TO PETTY HOLDUPS 


There are, of course, other 
phases of business life beside 
those mentioned in this document, 
in which bribery is prevalent. 
One of the most familiar is the 
garage-chauffeur situation. It is 
common practice for garages to 
pay commissions to chauffeurs for 
swinging business their way. 
Oftentimes this takes the form 
of a straight payment of a few 
cents on every gallon of gasoline 
purchased; and repair bills are 
padded to give the chauffeur his 
“bit.” Domestic servants, in the 
homes of the rich, count their 
“commissions” on the purchase of 
groceries, meats, etc., as a regu- 
lar part of their income. In Great 
Britain, especially, is this the case. 
The tradesmen patronized by any 
well-to-do family have to give a 
Christmas box to every servant. 
Milady’s maid gets a commission 
from the laundry which does the 
family work. Even physicians 
have been known in the past to 
receive commissions from the 
druggists whom they recommend 
to fill their prescriptions. Before 
the war, if you met Lord Reggie 
Impecunious in a London club, 
and admired the cut of his clothes, 
he was more than likely to give 
you the name of his tailor and 
afterward drop ’round and collect 
from the honest scissorman his 
little fee, based on the size of your 
own bill. 
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To what extent commercial 
bribery has permeated the retail 
business of the United States, it 
would be difficult to say. It is 
not at all uncommon for depart- 
ment store buyers to expect lavish 
entertainment from the salesmen 
for manufacturers, as everyone 
Knows; and “Christmas presents” 
of the sort described in the open- 
ing paragraphs of this article are 
a familiar institution. 

That firms which bribe em- 
ployees to recommend their goods, 
afterward include the cost of the 
bribery in the bills they render, 
goes without saying. The pur- 
chaser always pays all the cost 
of selling! However, the evil is 
much more serious than that. 

“The firm which practices com- 
mercial bribery doesn’t stop at 
adding the cost of the bribe,” said 
a purchasing agent of many years’ 
experience, to the writer. “Since 
they have put themselves in a 
non-competitive situation, they 


often go on and add another stiff 
sum to their bill simply because 
they know that they are on the 
‘inside track.’ I should say, guess- 


ing at it roughly, that perhaps 5 
per cent is added on the average 
to cover the cost of the bribery; 
and that another 5 per cent is 
added simply because the firm 
knows that it can ‘get away with 
it. However, these figures are 
pure guesswork—this is a subject 
that no one can talk about with 
authority. And what I have said 
about the added sum because of 
non-competitive conditions does 
not apply at all in some lines of 
business. There are some lines 
in which some sort of commis- 
sion to a representative of the 
purchaser has become a_ fixed 
trade practice; and entirely re- 
spectable houses follow it simply 
because they have to. In such 
cases of course no monetary ad- 
vantage is sought or obtained be- 
cause of the fact that the ‘com- 
mission’ has been paid.” 

Another aspect of commercial 
bribery, which is especially serious 
in war time, is the fact that it 
encourages waste of materials. 
The department foreman, for in- 
stance, knows that the sooner he 
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uses up his supplies the sooner 
will it be necessary to-+reorder; 
and the larger and more frequent 
the reorders, the larger his own 
“bit” in the way of a “commis- 
sion.” A recent hearing of the 
Federal Trade Commission devel- 
oped the fact that in some lines 
of business it is common for an 
employee even to destroy, delib- 
erately, purchased goods in order 
to make additional buying neces- 
sary. And there is always, of 
course, the obvious temptation to 
make orders larger than they 
need to be. 


MAKES COMMERCIAL BRIBERY 
DANGEROUS IN BRITAIN 


In Great Britain, where the evil 
of commercial bribery has in the 
past taken an even firmer hold on 
the business of the country than 
it yet has in the United States, a 
drastic law has been in force for 
the past eleven years against com- 
mercial bribery. It has not of 
course succeeded in eradicating 
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_ the evil entirely, but it has served 


to check its growth; and the pub- 
licity attaching to .the various 
prosecutions under this law has 
helped to educate the right sort 
of public sentiment. There. has 
long existed in England an or- 
ganization called the “Secret Com- 
missions and Bribery Prevention 
League, Inc.,” with Sir Edward 
Fry as its head, and numerous 
commercial orgdnizations repre- 
sented in its membership. The 
S. C. and B. P. L. has conducted 
an active propaganda against 
bribery. For instance, when the 
war brought thousands of women 
into business life, it published and 
circulated extensively a booklet 
explaining the ins and outs of 
bribery and explaining clearly for 
the benefit of those who may 
never have thought about it, the 
reprehensible character of a bribe, 
and the stringent provisions of the 
law against giving or accepting 
one. 

Under the amended British law, 
anyone found guilty of bribery 
may be sentenced to spend not 
more than two years in jail, or 
fined up to $2,500, or both. More- 
over, in case payment has been 
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Just as all roads lead to Rome, so 
every railroad on the American Con- 
tinent practically leads right into 
New York City. There are over 
290,000 persons daily entering or de- 
parting from New York City on pas- 
senger trains. 


This enormous transient trade while 
in New York City spends on an aver- 
age over $10.00 per person. 


At strategic points where traffic is 
densest, you will find the dominant 
24-sheet poster displaying your mes- 
sage in a graphic, understandable way. 


A persistent use of poster advertising 
in New York City, effectively localizes 
the appeal of your national campaign. 


We shall be glad to go over your ad- 
vertising possibilities as they concern 
New York, and tell you frankly what 
our medium can do for you here. 
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made to an agent of a purchaser, 
the law presumes that such pay- 
ment was a bribe, and the burden 
of proof is on the defendant. In 
case the bribe was given in con- 
nection with a Government con- 
tract, the imprisonment is not less 
than three nor more than seven 
years. 

The agent who has accepted a 
bribe may be compelled to turn 
over the whole sum to his em- 
ployer who may, if he chooses, 
bring suit to recover the sum ex- 
actly as though he had lent this 
amount to the guilty man. Upon 
proof of bribery, all contracts 
made in connection with the trans- 
action are automatically annulled, 
and if it is shown that payments 
made by the purchaser were larger 
than they should have been, the 
excess of such payments over 
normal prices may be recovered. 

Under the British law, bribery 
in an endeavor to secure trade 
secrets is treated in the same way 
as bribery to induce purchase. 
For example, about eight years 
ago a Swiss who was managing 
director of a chemical manufac- 
turing company in Switzerland, 
was very eager to learn the trade 
secrets of an English silica com- 
pany. He tried to bribe an em- 
ployee, was caught, and was given 
six months’ hard labor. Before 
the war, a young German came 
to England and offered $500 to an 
employee of an English textile 
printing company if the latter 
would divulge the secrets of print- 
ing on velvet. He was fined $250 
and costs, and his $500 bribe was 
confiscated. 

An amusing instance of how the 
bribery law works, was the case 
of a London merchant upon 
whom a bill collector called. 
“You go back to your employer,” 
this merchant suggested, “and tell 
them I’ve gone away and you 
don’t know when I’ll be back. Or, 
you might say I’ve just gone bank- 
rupt. I'll give you $25 if you 
will.” However, the collector 
wouldn’t and the merchant got 
six months’ hard labor, without 
the alternative of a fine. Similar- 
ly, an automobile driver caught 
speeding was fined $25 for offer- 
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ing the policeman $5 to let him go. 

Australia has had a law against 
bribery for the past thirteen 
years, and New Zealand since 
1911. Both of these are reported 
to be similar to the British law. 

W. B. Colver, chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, tells 
Printers’ INK that “there are 
statutory provisions making it a 
criminal offense to bribe another’s 
employees in Connecticut, Iowa, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Virginia, 
Washington and Wisconsin.” 
These laws are, however, often 
disregarded. 

Acting under its authority to 
prevent unfair competition, “the 
Commission has proceeded,” Mr. 
Colver states, “against a large 
number of paint, varnish and 
printing ink manufacturers, charg- 
ing them with bribing employees 
of customers. These cases were 
closed without the taking of testi- 
mony, the parties concerned filing 
answers to the complaints, ad- 
mitting the truth of the charges.” 
The committee has also objected 
to practices of yeast manufac- 
turers, as told in Printers’ INK 
of April 25, 1918. 


STRONG STAND OF TRADE COMMIS- 
4 SION 


“The practice of bribery is 
one,” says the Commission’s re- 
port to Congress, “which has been 
condemned alike by business men, 
legislatures and courts, including 
among the business men _ those 
who have finally resorted to it in 
self-defense in competing with less 
scrupulous rivals or in selling to 
concerns whose employees have ex- 
torted commissions under threats 
to destroy or disapprove goods 
submitted to them for test. 

“How prevalent the practice is 
and how great the need of legis- 
lation seems to be is illustrated by 
the statement of one man of 
prominence in an industry who 
welcomed the proceedings of the 
commission destined to destroy 
the practice with this statement: 

““From an experience of thirty 
years in the industry I don’t be- 
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lieve that there is a single house 
in it that has not had to pay bribes 
to hold old business or to obtain 
new business. Bribery is in- 
herently dishonest and tends to 
dishonesty and is unfair to com- 
petitors and customers, and I don’t 
believe it ever will be stopped 
until made a crime by the United 
States Government.’ 

“How thoroughly insidious this 
practice has become may be illus- 
trated by two experiences of rep- 
resentatives of the commission. In 
one case an employee frankly 
stated that he was ‘entitled to 10 
per cent and any one w ho demands 
more is a grafter. Another was 
so fully imbued with the justice 
of his claim that he desired the 
representative of the commission 
to assist him in enforcing the col- 
lection of an unpaid _ so-called 
commission. 

“Corrupt employees having the 
power to spoil and disapprove ma- 
terials have been able to bid one 
salesman against another, until in 
many cases they have extorted 
secret commissions, so called, as 
large as 20 per cent of the value 
of the goods sold.” 

That war conditions will aid 
powerfully in stamping out for all 
time the bribery evil in the United 
States, is the opinion of L. F. 
Boffey, secretary of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents. 
“Commercial bribery,” as Mr. 
Boffey points out, “is a condition 
which arises through inability to 
sell your goods in a straightfor- 
ward way. At present, there are 
few manufacturers who are not 
able to secure orders for as much 
as they can produce; and there- 
fore the keenest incentive to 
bribery has been removed. The 
enactment of a Federal law would 
help to clean up the whole affair, 
and I do not believe that when 
business has been conducted for 
some time on a legitimate basis 
there is any likelihood that, law or 
no law, it would ever drift back 
again into undesirable methods.” 

Whether this optimistic view- 
point is justified or not, the whole 
question is obviously one in which 
advertisers and advertising men 
should take the keenest interest; 
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and they can well afford to lend 
their support to the agitation for 
a Federal law. The whole theory 
and practice of advertising are 
predicated on the assumption that 
the purchaser is making a free 
and unhampered choice on the 
merits of the competing products. 
Bribery and advertising cannot 
therefore continue indefinitely to 
survive side by side; and it is ob- 
vious that for the general welfare 
of the nation the methods of dark- 
ness, not the methods of light, 
should be abolished. 


Liberty Loan Posters as Maga- 
zine Covers 
Curicaco, June 19, 1918. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The next Liberty Loan, which will be 
placed before the American public next 
fall, will undoubtedly be much more dif- 
ficult to ‘‘put over’ than any which 
have preceded it, as the sum to be 
raised will be six billion dollars. 

The thought has occurred to me that 
here will be a wonderful opportunity 
for the magazine publishers of the coun- 
try to make the greatest possible con- 
tribution towards making this loan suc- 
cessful, by using for their front covers 
nothing but facsimiles of the new Lib- 
erty Loan Posters. The Division of 
Pictorial Publicity is in a position to 
assign to the various magazines the 
drawings which will have the most ef- 
fect on the particular class of reader to 
which each magazine appeals. 

It seems to me that the use of these 
posters by the magazines would con- 
stitute the most effective possible tie-up 
with the posters which will flood the 
country, and that we would have the 
additional advantage of reaching thou- 
sands of communities with the poster 
effect, where posters may not have been 
distributed to the best advantage. Also, 
think of the effect which innumerable 
Liberty Loan posters, in the shape of 
magazine covers, would have staring at 
one from the thousands of newsstands 
all over the United States. 

It is true that many magazines are 
now featuring patriotic covers, but I 
believe that if this idea was placed be- 
fore the publishers they would all gladly 
give over their front covers for a few 
months to the Government, and the re- 
sult would be the most effective co- 
operative effort which has taken, place 
since the loans were started. 

W. B. Conant. 


Tolins Starts New Company 


I. Bib Tolins, who has been one of 
the members of the Walkley Company, 
New York, has withdrawn‘and will head 
his own organization in the field, The 
Tolins Company, 








Publishers Study 
Manufacturers’ War 
Problems 





Members of Allied Construction 
Machinery Corporation Conduct 
Publishers on a Tour of Their 
Plants to Secure Co-operation in 
Developing Export Markets— 
Help Publishers Can Give 





HE Allied Construction Ma- 

chinery Corporation inaugu- 
rated a new idea in business get- 
ting last week when it took a 
number of business paper pub- 
lishers on a tour of inspection of 
the various plants belonging to its 
members. 

A preliminary meeting was 
held in Chicago, and then the 
publishers were taken around the 
circuit with the idea of ending 
up ten days later in Cleveland 
with another meeting at which the 
results of the tour will be tabu- 
lated. 

The members of the corpora- 
tion and the “hosts” of the tour 
are the Lakewood Engineering 
Company, Cleveland; Thew Auto- 
matic Shovel Company, Lorain, 
O.; the Parsons Company, New- 
ton, Ia.; Hydraulic Pressed Steel 
Company, Cleveland; Barber 
Greene Company, Aurora, IIl.; 
Western Wheeled Scraper Com- 
pany, Aurora, Ill.; Austin Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago; 
Clyde Iron Works, Duluth; Car- 
bic Manufacturing Company, Du- 
luth; C. H. & E. Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee; Sterling 
Wheelbarrow Company, Mil- 
waukee; Milwaukee Concrete 
Mixer Company; Marsh Capron 
Manufacturing Company, Chica- 
go; Cleveland Railway Supply 
Company. 

The purpose of the tour, as 
stated at the “get together” lunch- 
eon in Chicago, by D. H. Nichols, 
managing director of the Allied 
corporation, was to get the pub- 
lishers thoroughly acquainted with 
the problems, capacity and plans 
of the manufacturers, and vice 
versa. 

It was strongly brought out by 
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the speakers that the big thing 
before American manufacturers 
after the war will be the going 
after and getting of export trade. 
The thing to do, they declared, 
was to take vigorous action right 
now instead of waiting till the 
problem demanded forthwith solu- 
tion. It was agreed that the thing 
should be well thought through 
early and that an essential of this 
thinking through process is to 
agree on a plan of action in which 
publishers and manufacturers 
should be in thorough harmony. 

W. S. Kies, of New York, vice- 
president of the American Inter- 
national Corporation, struck the 
keynote of the whole proposition 
when he reminded the manufactur- 
ers that the tremendous need of 
Europe for American goods after 
the war will not by any means 
indicate that the American manu- 
facturer will have a walkaway. 
He regarded the publishers as 
having a leading part in the contest 
that must be waged by America 
after the coming of peace. The 
publishers can represent the manu- 
facturers before the people, and 
do great things in the way of 
waking up the manufacturers 
themselves and getting them lined 
up for the things they have to do. 

E. J. Mehren, of McGraw-Hill, 
Co., Inc., New York, speaking in 
place of James H. McGraw, de- 
clared the publishers’ ability to 
serve is one of the promising 
features of the situation. The 
publishers, he said, are better fitted 
to make the important investiga- 
tions that so often are necessary. 
He strongly declared, also, that 
the publisher can tell the manu- 
facturer many things he does not 
know about marketing his prod- 
uct, inasmuch as the publisher can 
approach the problem from the 
under side. 

In this, Mr. Mehren took issue 
with W. T. Beatty, of the Austin 
Manufacturing Company, Chica- 
go, who confessed frank skepti- 
cism as to the ability of an out- 
sider, advertising solicitor or pub- 
lisher, to tell him things about 
business getting that he had not 
found out for himself in his thirty 
years of experience. 
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Negative Vote Piles 

AMERICAN CHICLE Co. 

New York, June 19, 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

Don’t change the size. Am enjoying 
Printers’ INK more all the time. It is 
one of the few publications that I read 
clear through. I doubt if I should be 
able to do this if you change the size, 
as I carry it in my pocket and read it 
on the train. 


Up 


1918. 


BarRTON, 
Sales and Adv. Mgr. 


Cuartes W. 
Asst. Gen. 


———. 

Large Enough for the Grain; 
All Chaff Is Sifted 

Kansas City, Mo., June 8, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: ’ 
Please don’t change the size of 
Printers’ Inx. No small part of its 
usefulness as pathfinder, historian, men- 
tor, guide and philosopher is its present 
handy size. It excels as the only insti- 
tution of its kind. Its size is greatly 
responsible for its excellence. You have 
not yet printed any sufficient reason for 
change in size. Keep it ds it is, if for 
no other reason than that it has plenty 
of room for the kernels while needing 
none for chaff. And there is too much 
chaff in the industry you light. I am 
a “stand-patter” to this extent at least. 

Otto Bart. 


Most Satisfying Reading Mat- 


ter in Printers’ Ink 


New York, June 14, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

What is the most satisfying reading 
matter in Printers’ Ink? Ordinarily 
that would be almost impossible to an- 
swer—it’s all so good—but for the last 
few issues it’s a cinch. Answer, all 
those letters voting “No’’ to a change 
in size. When the first letter appeared 
suggesting a change, I trembled; since 
then I am reassured. 

I guess by this time you know how 
your readers feel about it, now won’t 
you let us know how you feel? We 
want an assurance that the size will 
not be changed. 

Here’s another thought. Do you think 
all the advertising men in camps and 
“Over There” could get it and read it 
“in between” if the size were made 
larger? Maybe so, but I doubt it. I 
am going soon, so I am interested. 

Eart T. Russetr. 


If Dr. Johnson Were a Reader 


“Hearst’s MAGAZINE” 
New York, June 13, 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Apropos of the discussion about the 
size of Printers’ Ink, the below quota- 
tions fit if “book” be read “magazine.” 

A. Owen. 

“Books that you may carry to the 
fire, and hold readily in your hand, are 
the most useful after all.”—Dr. Johnson. 
“There is no danger in the nine- 
volume philosophical encyclopedia, but 
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beware of the pamphlet that fits into 
the side coat- pocket and sells for a few 
sous.”’—V oltaire. 

“It is with books as with women, 
where a certain plainness of manner 
and dress is more engaging than that 
glare of paint and airs and apparel that 
may dazzle the eye, but reaches not the 
affections.”—Hume. 


Analyzed, This Means a Great 
Deal 
Busy TerMINAL Co. 
New York, June 13, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Whatever you do—don’t change the 
size of our good little friend, Printers’ 


INK. 
E. F. Loucee. 


The Conclusion of the Whole 
Matter 


Tue ReEBete Stupios 
New York, June 20, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have been very interested in the 
various discussions regarding PRINTERS’ 
InxK’s new size and have failed to find 
your arguments for or against the 
change. 

An analysis by you would require 
only a few minutes to end the few 
foolish arguments for the new size. 

Anyone making a_ statement that 
changing the size of a magazine does 
not interfere with the value of that 
magazine knows very little about the 
publishing business. 

To begin with, what is a trade-mark? 
A trade-mark is a distinguishing device 
affixed by manufacturers to their goods 
to show exclusive rights. In the case of 
Printers’ Ink the distinguishing de- 
vice in addition to the name, is the 
size, style, stock, binding and makeup 
and if changed after they are once es- 
tablished and sold it is hard to resell 
as if “Old Dutch Boy” was changed 
to “The French Boy” or “The Eng- 
lish Boy.” If you were starting a new 
publication, I would not advise the 
small size. 

One may say you can change the 
boy to any size you please without in- 
terfering with its value; you can, but 
when you change Printers’ INK to any 
other size you are taking away its trade- 
mark value, because you are com- 
pelled to use larger type, larger col- 
umns or probably more columns, and 
thereby immediately losing its individ- 
uality or trade-mark. 

Have your critics also thought of the 
easy filing quality of Printers’ Inx? 
Many subscribers index campaigns on 
a card system and keep the publication 
not as a mere magazine but as a ref- 
erence library, which they should do. 
Printers’ INK stands up like a book. 

The only additional change you pos- 
sibly could add would be a slightly 
heavier cover instead of the self cover. 

I am sure your organization realizes 
the value of Printers’ Ink “as is.’ 

“Ask any remmaalt 
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“Tts the personal touch!’ 


A letter rushed through with no attention to salutation, 
filling-in the name and address, or general mechanical 
appearance, is permissible occasionally. 


But where a concern is go- 
ing after business and must 
do it with the aid of a form 
letter, a little personal touch 
to the letter means a _ lot 
toward getting attention. A 
small matter like filling in the 
name and address shows that 
your house appreciates the re- 
cipient’s business enough to 
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give at least a little personal 
recognition to the letters so- 
liciting that business. 


The Addressograph  fills-in 
letters to match. Ribbon used 
is same as typewriter ribbon. 
Faster than ten typists. Try 
it in your own office without 
obligation. Hand Machines 
as low as fifty-five dollars. 
Write for trial. 
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Cook's Weekty Trio F A Mittion Boys AND Girts 


The Boys’ World (Over 420,000 Boys) 
The Girls’ Companion (Over 400,000 Girls) 
Young People’s Weekly (Over 200,000 Young Folks) 


Advertising directly to these million boys and girls, with 
their growing Earning Capacity and 100% Consumer Value, 
through their own favorite weekly papers, is not only a 
pleasing recognition of their importance (they never like to 
be ignored) but is just one more highly effective way 
of reaching the family pocketbook, by enlisting actively 
in your behalf this tremendous Buying Influence today in a 
million homes—75% of them in towns under 25,000—to say 
nothing of the advantages of stabilizing your future market 
with these ‘‘men and women of tomorrow.’”’ 


A steadily growing list of advertisers are proving, 
in the convincing terms of results, the actual dol- 
lars-and-cents value of the active, aggressive 
good-will of these million boys and girls of ours 
in a million desirable, worth-while homes. 


David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Ill. 
WESLEY E. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 


Roy Barnhill, Inc., Archer A. King, Inc., Sam Dennis, 
23 East 26th St., New York People s Gas Bidg., Chicago Globe-Dem. Bidg., St. Louis 

















HOW CAN I SAVE ON CATALOG 
EXPENSES ?r 


A vital question this, for publishers of big catalogs. 
But the answer is right inside the catalog—in the paper. 


We make a super light enamel book paper that fits the 
catalog user’s needs perfectly. We call it 


“FEATHERCOAT” 


You will find this paper a money saver, not only on 
initial cost but in reduced mailing expense. 


Made in the basis weight 25x38—46 lbs. A perfect 


catalog paper for colors or black and white. 


Bermingham & Prosser Company 


CHICAGO KALAMAZOO NEw, YORK 
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The Wastefulness of an Inadequate 
Appropriation 


Half of the Money Doesn’t Necessarily Bring Half of the Desired 
Results 


By Thomas I. Willoughby 


URING one of the periodic 

conferences of the executives 
of a large manufacturing com- 
pany, the direct-by-mail advertis- 
ing of the company came up for 
discussion. An intensive plan, 
carefully worked out as to rou- 
tine, had been approved about a 
year before. The chief difficulty 
in securing the adoption of the 
plan was the fear of waste. This 
form of advertising was reputed 
to be very expensive and the dan- 
ger of wasting a lot of money 
great. A good many delays were 


encountered in getting under way. 
Now that the plan had been in 
actual operation a few months, the 
president wanted to know how it 
was getting along. 


In response, the advertising 
manager, a man who prided him- 
self on being safe and sane and 
entirely out of the class of those 
wild-eyed advertising men who 
have to be constantly sat on to 
prevent them from raiding the 
treasury and wrecking the com- 
pany, made a happy report. The 
plan was now working smoothly. 
All the delays and difficulties had 
been ironed out. He gave some 
instances of results; above all, he 
emphasized the great care that was 
being taken to prevent worthless 
names from getting in the list. In 
brief, everything was rosy and 
cozy and no money was being 
wasted. This advertising manager 
was right on the job and nobody 
was going to find an opportunity 
to criticize him for reckless ex- 
travagance—no siree. 

During the pause that would or- 
dinarily precede passing to an- 
other subject, the president eyed 
the sales manager a minute and 
finally asked if he had anything 
to add. With an I-hate-to-do-this- 
but-I-must air, the sales manager 
shook himself out of his reverie 


and started in  as_ follows: 

“Tt is true,” he said, “that the 
advertising is at last going out, 
and from a routine standpoint is 
no doubt moving along nicely. I 
believe, however, that a_ little 
analysis will show that there is 
good reason to doubt that we are 
really accomplishing anything ex- 
cept spending money on what 1 
believe is generally considered one 
of the conventional features of an 
advertising department. There is 
more than one way to. waste 
money in direct advertising. May- 
be we are overlooking the biggest. 
In the first place, our sales dur- 
ing the past five years have fluc- 
tuated between ninety and one 
hundred thousand in number. The 
combined sales of our competitors 
is about equal to that. 


TOO BIG A MARKET IN PROSPECT FOR 
ADVERTISING DONE 


“Furthermore, we know that 
there are about a million people 
in this country who are so situ- 
ated that they can use our prod- 
uct to advantage. A lot of them 
don’t know it, but we do. It is 
our business to educate them. If 
my conception of advertising is 
right, these are the very people 
we ought to be working on. They 
are borderland prospects. It is 
from them that any appreciable 
increase in sales must come. 

“Now then, when this direct ad- 
vertising proposition was origi- 
nally put up to me it was sold on 
the ‘strength of being a business 
developer. We were pretty well 
agreed that we had used every 
sales stimulant available and that 
the grade was getting too steep 
for us to pull a much greater in- 
crease without bringing in some 
additional sales force. More men 
on the road did not seem to be the 
answer. Direct-by-mail advertis- 
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ing did seem to have possibilities, 
so we took it on. 

“What are we doing with it? I 
have learned that we now have on 
the mailing list 20,000 names, and 
at the rate they come in we will 
handle about 50,000 during the 
year. Most of them have been 
and will be secured by our boys 
from their local dealers. The 
dealers have a hunch that these 
people are going to buy, and when 
the dealers get as optimistic as 
that the sale is a certain enough 
chick to be counted. I know of 
instances where the sales have 
been completed before the first 
mailing of advertising reached the 
prospects. It won’t do much harm 
to let the advertising go through 
in such cases, just a little extra 
expense. What I am getting at is, 
that along such lines the advertis- 
ing is not going to carry us over 
the sales maximum we have al- 
ready attained without it. We are 
circularizing one-half as many 
people as we sell, one-fourth as 


many as our competitors and our- 
selves combined sell and one-fif- 


tieth of the possibilities from 
which increase must be drawn. 

“T’m for spending any amount 
of money that will produce a pro- 
portionate increase in business, but 
I don’t think we ought to flatter 
ourselves on efficiency when we 
are spending $35,000 a year on an 
ineffectual miniature advertising 
campaign.” 

The inference of his array of 
facts met with the protests that 
would naturally be expected from 
a group of ordinary people. The 
cost of carrying on the work on 
such a scale as he had made to 
appear necessary suggested noth- 
ing but a total expenditure of at 
least half a million dollars. Dur- 
ing the sales manager’s talk the 
advertising manager had_ been 
squirming. His pet child was be- 
ing stripped and he could not con- 
ceive of himself asking for half a 
million dollars to reclothe it. 

The discussion about half a mil- 
lion dollars that followed was cut 
short by the president. 

“Hold on,” said the big boss, 
“you -are all going at this from 
the wrong end. Never mind the 
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aggregate. Let’s take a single unit. 
Here we have the name of a man 
whom we know to be so situated 
that he ought to use one of our 
devices. What shall we do with 
him? Throw him in the waste- 
basket or spend fifty or seventy- 
five cents on him during the year 
educating him to the point of 
agreeing with us about buying? If 
our plan is good for a single unit, 
why not for any multiple of it? If 
there is no waste in spending fifty 
or seventy-five cents on each of 
50,000 prospects like the ones we 
have now, how are we going to 
get waste by doing likewise with 
as many of them as we can get, 
even to the extent of a million? 

“T don’t think you will ever suc- 
ceed in building up a list of a mil- 
lion prospects as carefully selected 
as we insist they must be. You 
will do well if you get half that 
number, but you had better start 
working to that end and see what 
you can do. If it does not pay out 
on a scale that is proportionate to 
our business, we will cut it out en- 
tirely. We are not going to keep 
it in at its present status simply 
because-the aggregate cost is small 
enough not to scare us.” 

Not many advertising managers 
are blessed with a president and 
sales manager such as we have 
met here. Ordinarily the advertis- 
ing manager meets a_predisposi- 
tion, on the part of his superiors 
and co-department ‘heads, to lec- 
ture him on the waste in adver- 
tising. The attitude of the ad- 
vertising manager in the above 
incident is no doubt the result of 
the constant nagging and superfi- 
cial criticism regarding waste that 
advertising men meet from. all 
quarters. It is painful and it is 
not surprising that many go down 
before it and seek to cultivate a 
reputation for judiciousness by 
falling in with the superficial ma- 
jority that surrounds them. 

It is mighty comfortable to be 
respectable. As a consequence, in- 
stance after instance could be 
cited where direct advertising that 
is pointed out as highly successful 
is actually found to be trailing 
the sales when subjected to 
analysis. 
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Passing the Buck 


The Zone Postage Rate, effective July Ist, puts an additional 
burden of expense on the Publisher of from 50 to 900 per 
cent. One Southern agricultural medium has already sent 
out notices stating that “conditions over which they have no 
control made it absolutely necessary for them to advance 
their rate for advertising,” that said 


Advance in Rates 


would take effect within sixty days and carry with it no 
corresponding increase in circulation. This shifts the total 
cost of the advance in postage to the advertiser and leaves 
a comfortable margin that the Publisher may use to cover 
the freight increases on paper stock. Undoubtedly this is 


The Easiest Way 


But, in these days of war and industrial readjustment, facing, as 
we do, the possible elimination of all advertising pertaining to non- 
essential articles, is it right or fair that the Farm Papers should 
immediately “Pass the Buck” to the advertisers and advertising 
agencies? Thus making it infinitely harder for the men who create 
and supply the business to hold the advertisers of the United States 
to a steady, sensible, consistent support of the Agricultural Press 
during this World War crisis. 


The Southern Ruralist 


does not think so, and despite the fact that it has a hundred thou- 
sand more high-class circulation than the next largest Farm Paper 
in the South, and the lowest advertising rate per thousand of any 
Farm Paper published in Dixieland, it will not advance either the 
subscription or advertising rate during 1918, and will not “Pass 
the Buck” to the men who have helped to make it the greatest, 
cleanest and most prosperous agricultural medium in this territory. 


SOUTHERN RURALIST 


Guaranteed Circulation—300,000 Copies 


Members of and Audited by the A. B. C. 


“THE SOUTH’S FOREMOST FARM PAPER” 
ATLANTA 


CHICAGO OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 
J. C. Billingslea, Advertising Bldg. A. H. Billingslea, No. 1 Madison Ave. 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE: A. D. McKinney, Post Dispatch Bldg. 
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Four Million Names 


of Registered Automobile Owners 


A list which can be used entire, 
or by sections, states, counties, 
or cities to fit any article offered 
for sale, according to its value 
and the most suitable territory 
for its exploitation. 


The Minimum Cost of Advertising 
with the 
Maximum of Result 


can be attained through direct 
circularization to such a list of 
absolute correctness and pur- 
chasing power. 


This list is revised and kept up 
to date through official notifica- 
tion of new registrations and 
re-registrations of cars. 


We have had fifteen years’ experience with 
this list. Write for particulars. We can 
handle your entire direct mailing campaign 


National Automobile Information 
Bureau 


AUTO LIST AND ADDRESSING COMPANY 
136-146 West 52d Street - - New York City 
Telephone, Circle 3618 























The Veteran Salesman on Letters 
from the Office 


He Tells of Those That “Get Under the Skin” and of Those That Don’t 


By A. H. Deute 


Of the Vogan Candy Co., Portland, Ore. 


MET Irwin at a junction in 

Eastern Washington. We 
were to travel together for a few 
days to give me a slant on condi- 
tions in that section. 

“What do you think of letters 
from the house?” I asked Irwin. 
Irwin is an old timer and a thor- 
oughly good salesman. 

“Well,” he said, “there are let- 
ters and letters. The letters that 
help a man sell are the same kind 
of letters as those that make a 
man feel good when he reads 
them. I like to get some kind 
of letters, no matter ‘whether 
they’re from business friends or 
personal friends—because they 
are full of things that interest 


me. 

“T do believe, though, that the 
idea of a great many houses of 
hiring a ‘Correspondent’ to throw 
a lot of ‘enthusiasm’ together and 
send it to me every evening is not 
only a discredit to the house but 
an insult to me. 

“I have had letters from the 
house that were fine literary mas- 
terpieces, but they didn’t interest 
me any more than letters from 
my old maid aunt. I have had 
others that made me sit up and 
take notice and go to work. 

“The kind of letters I like to 
get I don’t get many of. If 
I was at the head of the house, 
I would write a letter at least 
twice a week to the boys on the 
road. If I couldn’t do it myself, 
I’d have somebody with authority 
in the house and who knew what 
he was talking about, write that 
letter for me. But I wouldn’t 
ask a salesman to read the gush- 
ings of a spell-binder. 

“I like to get letters that tell 
me what is going on in the house; 
what the factory is doing; what 
the competition is thinking about 


and doing; what the market con 


ditions of raw materials are; how 
the war is affecting our business 
as a whole; whether prices are ex- 
pected to go up or down; what 
the labor situation is; how things 
in general are. Most heads of firms 
forget while a good salesman is 
probably more vitally interested 
in the success of the house than 
almost any other employee can be, 
yet, on account of being gone so 
much of the time, he does not 
have nearly enough of the first 
hand knowledge he should have. 
If a salesman is worth having at 
all, he is worth being taken right 
into the confidence of the house 
and given a chance to know what 
is going on. I can work twice as 
hard and twice as sincerely when 
I know what I am talking about. 
A good salesman these days, es- 
pecially a man working a regular 
monthly or six week territory 
must do more than just show sam- 
ples and quote prices. If he 
knows things about the business, 
he can convince the dealer that 
he is more than just an order 
taker. 


LETTERS SHOULD KEEP MEN IN- 
FORMED ABOUT THEIR LINE 


“A man who has been with a 
house several years is expected 
by the better class of trade to 
really know not only his line but 
something about his business in 
general, and where is there a bet- 
ter place to learn those things 
than through the right kind of 
letters from someone in the house 
who knows the facts? 

“Do you know why most of us 
are backward in talking up ad- 
vertising? Well, do you know 
that the old man himself dids’t 
know anything about this com- 
bination of advertising and mer- 
chandising and marketing until he 


got in touch with advertising men 
1 
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who knew that subject? It took 
him some time to get the hang 
of it himself—to really under- 
stand it so that he could enthuse 
over it sufficiently to put his 
money back of it. Now, we on 
the road can’t get out and enthuse 
over a thing like that when we 
don’t know much about it. Just 
a portfolio and a lot of proofs 
and a letter from an advertising 
manager that these advertisements 
are going to create tremendous 
demand don’t give us the real un- 
derlying facts that an honest and 
conscientious business man must 
have before he can go out and 
talk those things as they should 
be talked. Some houses think that 
their salesmen are antagonistic to 
advertising or simply too lazy to 
talk it up, but the truth is that 
those salesmen have never had 
the meat of the case, they don’t 
know the why of the house’s ad- 
vertising policy and they don’t 
know how to talk it. Consequent- 
ly, they follow the lines of least 
resistance and talk the line in the 


old way—price, competition, qual- 


ity and service. Let the head of 
the house or someone who knows 
give us a chance to get onto the 
inside of some of these things 
and we can talk them to better 
advantage. 


LET SOMEBODY IN REAL AUTHORITY 
WRITE LETTERS 

“There’s another thing. There 
is not a salesman but what likes 
to get a word now and then from 
the ‘old man’ or somebody else 
who is right up toward the head 
of the line. Properly or improp- 
erly, a good salesman feels that 
he is one of the most important 
factors in the business scheme of 
the firm and he can do twice as 
much if he gets a little recognition 
now and then. Too often the big 
men in the firm are so close to the 
details and all those things seem 
so familiar to them that they for- 
get that there is a man on the 
road, just as interested as they, 
yet who walks around in the dark 
half the time. Just prices and 
samples get prosaic. The bigness, 
the glamour and the romance 
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which either is apparent or exists 
latently in any business is just the 
thing which not enough salesmen 
are enabled to realize, yet those 
very elements, properly presented 
to the men on the road, would go 
a long way to stimulate a sales- 
man to greater effort. 

“Consider this: naturally, the 
salesman does not run into arms- 
tull of praise about his line. He 
hears criticisms, adverse com- 
ments, the praise of competitive 
articles, hears them day after day. 
He goes along combating those 
things and gradually they wear 
on him and he has some poor 
days. Those are hard and try- 
ing times for the best salesman. 
At such moments, a sharp, caustic 
comment from somebody around 
the house could hardly be expect- 
ed to brace him up, put new red 
blood into his veins and send him 
out full of strength and new 
courage. Yet, just when a man 
needs encouragement of the right 
kind, he often gets the unpleas- 
ant comment. By this I don’t 
mean that when we have our 
slumps that we should get soft 
soap, but I do say that thousands 
of firms would save thousands of 
dollars annually and also save 
for themselves the services of 
many good men if, when those 
men are hitting the tough places 
and are in the slump, someone 
up near the head of the house 
would know how to write the 
proper sort of letter. 

‘T know that if, when I’m go- 
ing bad, I could drop into the 
house for a few hours, go to lunch 
with the old man and get him 
started on his favorite subject 
which is the superiority of our 
line, I could go right out and run 
into the worst conditions and do 
business. But the old man for- 
gets that when I am out on the 
road. Then I probably get a let- 
ter from ‘some youngster who 
remarks about, ‘take a firm grip 
on things and bounce a rock off 
their heads—we absolutely must 
have better results.’ Some of 
these days the house is going to 
make it a point to write me a - 
letter each week which will come 
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Every account in this agency has 
come to us on the proper basis. 
That, we are confident, is one reason 
why our list of clients is permanent. 


Power, Alexander & Jenkins 
General Advertising 
Detroit 




















ANNOUNCEMENT 


We desire to announce that the National Publishing Company 
has sold the Journal of Agriculture to the 


Missouri Agricultural Publishing Co. 


(A Missouri Corporation) 


The following men being the Executive Officers thereof : 
WILLIAM JOHNSON, President GARRETT WALL, Vice-President 
J. E. NICHOLSON, Secretary and Manager 
HARRY L. REES, Treasurer 


These gentlemen have been connected with the Journal of 

Agriculture for a number of years and are responsible for its 

success. We sincerely commend these young men to the 
Publishing and Advertising Fraternity. 


Effective with issue of July Ist 1918 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NATHAN FRANK, President 
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to me like a copy of the old 
home town weekly and which will 
tell me all about things, will give 
me a little of the real, deep down 
spirit of the house and will start 
me out again to get the business 
in a big way. A letter like that, 
reaching me every Sunday, full 
of the things any salesman wants 
to know, will surely start me out 
Monday morning for a_ record- 
breaking week. I am looking for- 
ward to the time when I will get 
letters like that.” 

Possibly the appeal of this far 
Western salesman will reach some 
business heads who will just for a 
few weeks try writing letters like 
these—long, gossipy, chatty let- 
ters to the men on the road. The 
results will certainly amply jus- 
tify the time invested. 


To Represent Chilton Publica- 
tion in Chicago 


has been appointed Chi- 
“Chilton Tractor 


Merle Cox 
cago manager of the 


INK 


McGraw-Hill Publica- 


tions Combined 


The Contractor, published by the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Company, Inc., from its Chi- 
cago office, will be merged with the En- 
gineering News-Record beginning with 
the issue of July 4. 

Charles S. Hill, editor of the Con- 
tractor will be associate editor of the 
News-Record in charge of construction 
articles and data. Fred W. Schultz, 
manager of the Contractor, will join the 
News-Record staff as director of re- 
search. 


Two 


Lester Hopper Joins Critchfield 


Lester Hopper, formerly connected 
with the sales department of the Street 
Railways Company, New York, has 
joined the New York staff of Critchfield 
& Company, advertising agents. 

For four years he was associated 
with Critchfield & Company in their 
Chicago copy and plan departments. 


Sergeant R. L. Shearman Gives 
Life in France 

Sergeant R. L. Shearman, assistant 
editor of Hardware World and Imple- 
ment Record, San Francisco, has been 
killed in an accident in France. He 
was the son o M. Shearman, pub- 
lisher 


Index,” Philadelphia. of these periodicals. 


UP—and Ever Upward! 


The Los Angeles Evening Herald has added an interesting chapter to news- 
paper history by its unprecedented growth—a growth unequaled in the 
journalistic annals of the United States. 
This assertion is positively proved by 

mitted on the following dates: 
April 1, 1913. 








the Government Statements sub- 


. 76,784 


April 1, 1916 
April 1, 1917 
April 1, 1918 


The Evening Herald is supreme not only in circulation, but in advertising 
as well. It carries a far greater volume of paid advertising month after 
month than do any of its daily contemporaries. 

As to gains, the New York Evening Post Statistical Bureau, in its April 
report shows the Evening Herald to be the only Los Angeles paper to record 
an advertising gain last year. Moreover, the 70,089-line gain the Evening 
Herald made is more than twice as much as any newspaper west of the 
Mississippi River. The total aggregate LOSS of all other Los Angeles 
papers was 477,526 lines. 





Member of the A. B.C. 


E. TROWBRIDGE, 
7 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





G. Locan Payne Co., 
1233 Marquette Building, Chicago. 
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Campaign to 
Eliminate Word “Berlin” 
from Kettles 


HE Monarch Aluminum Ware 

Co., of Cleveland, is starting 
a campaign to have the “Berlin” 
style of kettle changed to the 
“Washington” style. 

A certain type of kettle, sauce 
pan and sauce pot has long been 
designated in the hardware and 
house furnishing trade as “Ber- 
lin.” This name is strongly en- 
trenched, especially in the distrib- 
uting end of the trade, although 
the name as applied to kitchen 
ware is not so furnished to the 
consumer. 

In a recent business paper ad- 
vertisement the Cleveland com- 
pany states: 

“So much honor goes into the 
making of Monarch Cast Alumi- 
num Ware that we do not want 
a single piece associated with 
even a name that is not indispu- 
tably honorable. 

“We have entirely discarded for 
obvious reasons, the trade name 
‘Berlin,’ as applied to certain types 
of utensils.” 

In the same announcement the 
company invites other manufac- 
turers making ware of this kind 
“to help us eliminate a distasteful 
trade term by standardizing on 
the new name “Washington.” 

Reprints of the advertisements 
are being sent out to the trade. 
For a short time, until buyers get 
acquainted with the change, in 
billing out goods the word “Ber- 
lin” will be put on the invoice. It 
will then be crossed out and after 
it the name “Washington” in- 
serted. 


Priestman With Street 
& Finney 
Gerald Priestman, for the past sev- 
eral years with the A. C. Gilbert Com- 
pany of New Haven, Conn., has become 


associated with Street & Finney, Inc., 
New York. 


Nowak With Rebele Studios 


A. Stanley Nowak is nov associated 


with The Rebele Studios,’ New York. 
He was formerly manager of sales for 
the Oswald Press, also of New York. 
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EXPORT TRADE! 


INDIA 


“PUNCH” COVERS 


the 


WHOLE GROUND 


ADMIRABLY 
we 


WING to Government 

restrictions in the home 
trade, an important firm of 
advertisers in ““ PUNCH” 
were seeking colonial and 
foreign expansion. 


The question of media for 
India naturally came under 
review. It was decided to 
obtain first-hand information 
from merchants in India. 
As the result of careful investiga- 
tion, it was concluded that for high- 
priced goods ‘‘ PUNCH ’”’ would 
cover the whole ground admirably. 
And this conclusion was proved by 
results to be pre-eminently correct. 
You—if you would seek the patron- 
age of Britons at home or scattered 
far the wide world over—can choose 
no better medium to reach them 
than ‘‘ PUNCH,”’’ with its uni- 
versal circulation and its strictly 
high-class public. 
ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, “‘ Punch” 
10 Bouverie Street, 
London, Eng. 








Formulate Plans to Meet World- 
Wide Competition After War 


National Association of Credit Men Urge Preparedness for Peace 


HE National Association of 

Credit Men in session in 
Chicago last week decided to es- 
tablish a National Institute of 
Credit. It will be patterned after 
the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, and will have facilities for 
teaching a three years’ course in 
credits and_ related business 
studies. The plan includes cor- 
respondence courses. Degrees 
will be conferred upon the com- 
pletion of certain work. 

The plan is distinctly an out- 
growth of the war and is a step 
forward in line with preparations 
business is making to meet world- 
wide competition following the 
coming of peace. The prelimi- 
nary course has been worked out 
by an advisory committee con- 
sisting of Dr. J. T. Holdsworth, 
dean of the School of Economics, 
University of Pittsburgh; Dr. W. 
C. Gerstenberg, director of the 
department of finance, New York 
University School of Commerce, 
Accounts and Finance, and Dr. 
W. L. Lord, dean of the School 
of Business Administration, Bos- 
ton University. 

David E. Golieb, of New York, 
chairman of the association’s com- 
mittee of education and manage- 
ment, explained the institute idea 
as follows: 

“Each local association of credit 
men may organize a local unit of 
the institute composed of credit 
men, assistants in credit. depart- 
ments, and others interested in the 
study of credit, each unit to have 
a separate autonomy, who will 
operate under the direction of the 
national body. The plan _pro- 
vides for a uniform course of 
credit and related business studies 
covering a period of three or four 
years, which may be adopted. and 
pursued in schools of commerce 
of universities and colleges of 
recognized standing. Upon con- 
clusion of the course the student 
will be awarded a certificate from 


the National Institute of Credit. 

“Tt is also planned to reach 
those to whom such schools are 
not accessible. The scope will be 
so extended as to include corre- 
spondence courses. A director of 
credit education will be selected. 
The studies to be included will be 
principles of business, merchan- 
dizing, accounting, credits and col- 
lections, economics, money and 
banking, business barometers, law 
of contracts, corporation finances 
and investment credit, and a num- 
ber of other important branches 
of business.” 

The convention adopted a 
strong indorsement of universal 
military training and pledged it- 
self to co-operate with the Gov- 
ernment in doing away with the 
inequities of the present income 
tax and excess profit tax laws. 

Most of the addresses made be- 
fore the convention had to do 
with problems growing out of the 
war, particular attention being 
paid to serious consideration of 
the many things this country will 
have to do to preserve itself from 
economic difficulties after the 
coming of peace. 

NATION MUST ECONOMIZE TO SAVE 


It was strongly brought out that 
the living expenses of each person 
in the United States should be 
reduced at least 25 per cent, and 
that the savings of each should 
be increased at least three-fold. 
It was declared that if every re- 
sponsible man and woman in the 
United States should do these 
two things—things which all can 
do—then the business of the 
country would be running with 
all sails set at the end of the war. 

Prof. William A. Scott, of the 
University of Wisconsin School 
of Political Economy, in placing 
emphasis upon the economy and 
saving doctrine, said: , 

“The enormous domestic loans 
floated are participated in by the 
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REATER confidence 
than that accorded us by 
our clients seldom exists in the 
business world, least of all be- 
tween advertiser and agency. 
Its extent speaks great faith 
in our experience, our judg- 
40" ment and our foresight in the 
shaping of their advertising 
Year futures and fortunes. 
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To the Men Who Have Found 
COLOR-PLATES a source of 
Trouble and a Font of Trial: 


For sixteen years we’ve served 
an exacting clientele without 
spoiling a job or breaking a prom- 
ise. We’ve always kept a large 
force busy with no salesmen but 
Quality and Service. 


Soon we’ll double our plant—then 
we'll be able to serve you, too. . Keep 
us in mind. 
THE TRICHROMATIC ENGRAVING Co. 


461 Eighth Avenue - - - New York City 
J. H. Tryon C. A. Grotz 
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Birmingham | 








oversubscribed 
Cross allotment 
more than 300%, collecting 
more than was alloted to the 
whole state of Alabama. 


g Birmingham 
her last Red 


@ Some “town”’—Yes. 


“IN BIRMINGHAM 
NEARLY EVERYBODY 
READS THE LEDGER” 


There are approximately .28,000 
homes in the city of Bir- 
mingham having’ water 
connections with the Bir- 
mingham Water Works 
company’s mains. 


THE LEDGER has more 


subscribers in the _ terri- 

tory defined by the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations as 

city. 

@ Advertisers can reach nearly 
everybody in Birmingham 
through the advertising columns 
of THE LEDGER. 


@ More than 22,000 city, 


@ More and 


suburban, 
@ More than 40,000 subscribers. 


@ More than 30,000 read no 
other Birmingham daily paper. 


than 33,000 city 


THE BIRMINGHAM 
LEDGER COMPANY 
Birmingham, Alabama 
James J. Smith, Publisher 


Foreign Representatives: 

THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
New YorK CHIcAGo St. Louis 
Member of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations 
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masses of the people and that 
fact may have political conse- 
quences of greatest importance. 
Credit is one of the chief in- 
strumentalities of this war, the 
Government’s plans during the 
last year calling for about four- 
fifths credit and taxation of one- 
fifth of the amounts needed. 

“Never before in the history of 
this country have our commercial 
credit institutions been so in 
need of protection. As a people 
we now have it jin our own 
power either to conserve and 
strengthen our credit system or 
to wreck it. We have a tremen- 
dous task in the period just ahead. 

“To prevent disaster to our 
credit system we must at least 
treble our savings during the 
period of the war, and to this 
end we must -cut our personal 
expenditures more than 25 per 
cent. To induce 100,000,000 peo- 
ple to make such sacrifices will 
require all the wisdom and self- 
sacrifice we can muster.” 

Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of 
the board of the Irving National 
Bank of New York, told of the 
financial perils which would arise 
if peace should come unexpected- 
ly. He declared that with the 
world entering a new business and 
industrial era and all traditions 
and precedents upset, the United 
States is just “drifting.” More 
powerful and wealthy than ever 
before, he said, the nation is on 
the brink of a precipice covered 
with flowers. 

Mr. Pierson urged business men 
to retain the grip they have taken 
upon the Government affairs as 
a result of the war, insisting that 
if business competition with our 
present allies is to be possible 
after the war, plans must now be 
laid. He said that so far Ameri- 
can business men lack an ability 
to see themselves “in the larger 
world picture,” and, having lived 
and trained “in domestic terms” 
until recently, lack a vision of the 
world-wide competition which 
they must meet when peace is de- 
clared. 

“We enjoyed, or perhaps, suf- 
fered, from what we called our 
splendid isolation,” he-said. “We 
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assumed that the experiences of 
other countries meant little to us, 
because of differences, real or 
imagined, between their conditions 
of life and business and our own. 

“We are coming to see that our 
former splendid isolation from 
the world, instead of ‘being ‘splen- 
did,’ was rather ‘stupid,’ and that 
even if our domestic interests are 
to be protected we must adjust 
our vision to a world horizon in- 
stead of to one which marks our 
geographical boundaries. We have 
learned that our future must be 
a world future, with world trade, 
world connection, world problems, 
and hence world difficulties appear 
definitely included in what the fu- 
ture holds for us.” 


BANKING PRACTICE MADE OVER 


Charles A. Hinsch, president of 
the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, discussing “the role of the 
banker during and after the war,” 
said precedents and _ traditions 
have become obsolete, the so- 
called law of supply and demand 
ignored, industrial organization is 
upset, and methods revolutionized 
and that “the impossible—or what 
was formerly regarded as impos- 


sible—is now a matter of daily | 


achievement.” 


With a view of maintaining | 


Liberty bonds at par, he said, it 


has been suggested that perma- | 
nent selling organizations be | 


maintained which will continue 
their activities during periods be- 
tween the bond campaigns with a 
view of disposing to the public 
bonds that are offered from time 
to time in the open market. He 
said that last November the 
Treasury Department of Great 
Britain substituted the policy of 
continuous sale in lieu of periodic 
campaigns, with the result that 
weekly bond sales have progres- 
sively increased from $74,000,000 
to $187,000,000. In the face of a 
gross debt at the present time of 
$29,000,000,000, British bonds have 
steadily become more marketable. 

Edward James Cattell, of Phila- 
delphia, brought forward the in- 
teresting suggestion that the pres- 
ent world war really will prove 
the salvation of the American re- 
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You may talk to 


100,000 


women every week who, 
as subscribers, have paid 
or contracted to pay 


Woman’s Weekly 


over 


$390,000.00 


during the year. 








Woman’s Weekly 


has declined to accept 
any advertising the first 
year of its existence— 
preferring to establish its 
circulation and merit be- 
fore approaching the ad- 
vertising world or accept- 
ing its patronage. 


Beginning in July 4th is- 
sue of Printers’ Ink—a 
series of advertisements 
will appear, telling you 
the story of WOMAN’S 
WEEKLY. Look for 
these—WOMAN’S 
WEEKLY may be a 
medium you need. 


Woman’s Weekly 


10c. per copy $3.00 per year | 
Published by 
The Magazine Circulation Co., Inc. 


333 S. Dearborn Street - Chicago, Ill. 
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public. In emphasizing the moral 
side of the “after the war ques- 
tion,” he said: . 

“In all reconstruction periods 
credits must play a tremendous 
part, and credit is merely charac- 
ter rendered fluid. We will have 
to rebuild confidence between na 
tion and nation, as well as re- 
build railways, reconstruct docks, 
recrop old land, re-establish old 
trade centres and America, alone 
among all the people of the earth, 
at the end of this war, will stand 
as a disinterested friend. 

“We do not, as a people, desire 
an acre of land in Europe; we do 
not demand a dollar of indemnity; 
we do not desire the slightest 
overlordship over any political 
government in Europe. There is 
nothing in our position, either be- 
fore our entrance into the war or 
now, but that goes to strengthen 
our contention that we wish to 
recognize clearly sovereign and in- 
dividual rights of others in all 
parts of the world. We are pre- 
eminently fitted to act as the lead- 
ing leader in the re-establishment 
of settled governmental conditions 
in Europe.” 

Preliminary to the Credit Men’s 
convention was a day’s session of 
the American Trade Acceptance 
Council. The feature was an ad- 
dress by Paul M. Warburg, vice- 
governor of the Federal Reserve 
3oard. He insisted that the great 
speed with which new dollar val- 
ues are being created in this coun- 
try and the enormous demand of 
governments for goods make it 
imperative that the brakes be set 
upon every unnecessary use of 
credit and material. 

Mr. Warburg spoke of the 
growing difficulty of industrial 
corporations in raising money on 
reasonable terms through the sale 
of securities, owing to the Gov- 
ernment’s heavy demands upon 
the investment market and _ that 
this “embarrassment is felt more 
keenly by large corporations, 
which normally depend upon the 
securities market for their finan- 
cing, than for the smaller con- 
cerns normally operating upon 
bank credit.” 


He said that in consequence 


considerable pressure has been 
brought to bear upon the Federal 
Reserve Board by these corpora- 
tions in order to enlist its inter- 
est in securing legislation permit- 
ting the rediscount of notes se- 
cured by bonds and stocks. The 
board could not possibly favor 
such a step, since it would tend to 
undermine the liquid character of 
the Federal Reserve banks’ in- 
vestments, but it encouraged these 
corporations to study carefully the 
question whether it would be 
possible for many of them to 
avail themselves of the facilities 
of the reserve banks by financing 
some of their purchases or sales 
in the form of trade acceptances. 

Mr. Warburg’s plea for liquida- 
tion of all the country’s credits 
and economy in the distribution 
of them was emphasized by 
Charles A. Hinsch, president of 
the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, who said, “We now need 
every ounce of our banking 
strength in the Federal Reserve 
system, which is working out, the 
financial salvation of the country 
in this time of stress,” especially 
as “what is ahead of us we do 
not know.” 

“The great prosperity that came 
to us during the first two years of 
the war,” Mr. Hinsch said, “was 
a double preparation for us. It 
made us industrially more com- 
petent to produce the things we 
must produce. Financially we 
were better prepared than in any 
other war. We did not realize it 
when the bill was under consider- 
ation, but the Federal Reserve Act 
was about the only real prepared- 
ness measure on the statute books 
when the war in Europe began. 
Where we would have landed, if 
the old banking system remained 
in force, we may well shudder to 
think. 

“Not until after we became ac- 
tive participants in the world war 
did it become apparent that the 
heavy demands of our Govern- 
ment for funds, with which suc- 
cessfully to prosecute the war, 
rendered it imperative that we 
utilize to the fullest extent the 
credit facilities provided by the 
Federal Reserve Act.” ’ 
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As long as you undervalue the relation 
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Manufactur- 
ers are beginning 
to take serious 
thought of the 
morrow. They 
are doing a lot 
of hard thinking 
over the inevitable problems that 
the retailer will have to face after 
the war. They foresee a condi- 
tion where mary a retailer will be 
caught with goods that cost him 
more than he can get for them. 
Of course there is bound to 
be a break some time in the pres- 
ent abnormal cost of goods. 
Whether the drop will be in a 
heap or gradual is a question open 
to discussion. But there is no ar- 
gument at all as to the certainty 
of a revision downward. 
Somebody will have to pay the 


Advertising 
Now Will 
Stabilize 
Prices After 
the War 
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bill. If there is a pronounced 
drop in goods produced under the 
present basis of cost somebody is 
going to have to pocket a loss, 
If the retailer is overloaded with 
goods on which there is much of 
a drop he is going to face finan- 
cial trouble. If the manufactur- 
er has on hand a lot of such goods 
he is the one that will lose. But 
the manufacturer loses in either . 
event. If the retailer loses, so 
does he. If the retailer gains, 
still the manufacturer loses. 

It is to guard against, minimize 
or to prevent this loss that the 
manufacturer to-day is looking 
ahead, even though he may appear 
to be disregarding the letter of 
the Biblical injunction not to 
worry about the morrow, with its 
problems of eating, drinking and 
things to wear. : 

Naturally enough his efforts are 
toward the more intense popular- 
izing of advertised goods. In this 
is seen the remedy. For the coun- 
try’s best merchandising experts 
agree that there is going to be a 
lot less trouble with advertised 
goods dropping after. the war than 
with the others. 

A specific instance is seen in 
a country-wide “brand impression” 
campaign inaugurated by the 
Black Cat Textiles Company, of 
Kenosha, Wis. 

This company is carrying for- 
ward a campaign through na- 
tional mediums and dealer helps, 
the object of which is to make 
people think “Black Cat” when 
they want hose and “Cooper’s 
Bennington” when they want un- 
derwear. The campaign is based 
on the very correct principle that 
if you can impress a brand strong- 
ly enough upon a woman’s mind 
she is going to buy goods of that 
brand even though the cost may 
be higher than any other. 

This is the same brand impres- 
sion proposition that makes a 
person think “Victrola” when he 
wants a_ talking machine or 
“Uneeda” when he wants crack- 
ers. 

There is a lot of good hard 
reasoning back of the idea that 
this brand impression plan ad- 
vanced by the Black Cat people 

















is the right way of going about 
it to find the way out of an ex- 
ceedingly difficult situation. 

To begin with, nothing is more 
logical than that prices in the 
three great general divisions of 
merchandise—food, clothing and 
shelter—should come down. 

When a company makes a 
watch the labor is the big thing to 
be considered, and the material 
cost is comparatively little. But 
when flour is made, when things 
to wear are made, the material 
cost is the thing to be considered. 
The same is true in other essen- 
tials of food, clothing and shelter. 

Raw materials are more sub- 
ject to the law of supply and de- 
mand than is labor. Both mate- 
rial and labor have advanced sky- 
ward during this wartime mer- 
chandise crisis. The first to go 
down naturally will be material, 
and it will go farther in propor- 
tion than will labor. 

This being so the proponents 
of the brand impression idea ar- 
gue that the dealer will be infinite- 
ly better off if he at this time 
stocks his store with advertised 
known lines backed up by clever 
campaigning designed to make the 
consumer regard them as some- 
thing he must have. 

With the bulk of one’s stock 
composed of items that the peo- 
ple know by their branded names 
rather than by their merchandise 
names, it naturally follows that 
the loss will be minimized. 

If a woman becomes a firm 
friend and user of Black Cat ho- 
siery she naturally is going to call 
for that brand rather than for 
just hose of any name. Popular- 
ize the brand, therefore, and your 
price becomes more stable. ; 

All of which is very interesting 
material for manufacturers to be 
thinking about right now. 





To every thought- 

More Money ful student of 
for that ese eed 

ern power known 

Urgent Work as publicity, of 
which advertising is such an im- 
portant part, the news must come 
with a distinct shock of disap- 
pointment, that the House of 
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Representatives, in passing the 
Sundry Civil Appropriation bill, 
cut down the appropriation for 
the Committee on Public Infor- , 
mation by more than one-third. 
The committee’s budget for the 
coming year was $2,098,000, and 
the House reduced it to $1,250,000. 
The measure passed the Senate 
Monday; and should the House 
action be sustained by the con- 
ference committee the Presi- 
dent can if necessary supply 
funds to the Committee from 
his $50,000,000 emergency ap- 
propriation, as he has maintained 
it since its inauguration out 
of his earlier $100,000,000. From 
a financial point of view the 
curtailment is therefore not so 
serious as it seems; but as indica- 
tive of the attitude of Congress, 
it is very serious indeed. 
PRINTERS’ INK has in the past 
found occasion to comment upon 
an apparent lack of understand- 
ing among our legislators, of the 
power of advertising and its re- 
lation to modern life. And es- 
sentially, the work of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information is 
advertising—advertising American 
ideals. Every reader of PrInTERS’ 
INK knows by now that of all the 
German armies, the army of 
propagandists is, in proportion to 
its numbers, by far the most dan- 
gerous. It is not necessary even 
to point to Russia in proof of 
that claim; the Italian disaster of 
last autumn showed how a few 
hundred, or at the most a few 
thousand German agents behind 
the Italian lines, were able, with 
devilish ingenuity, to break the 
spirit of a hundred thousand men 
until the Austrian soldiers could 
mow them down like cattle. In 
Spain, in India, in South America, 
the cunning Teuton liar has pro- 
duced anti-Ally sentiment, has 
made it difficult for Ally repre- 
sentatives to get war material, has 
even held nations out of the war 
against the enemy of humanity. 
We have seen what it has done 
in the United States; and even 
in France herself, if what William 
Allen White reports is correct, 
the German spies, spending money 
like water, brought the Allied 
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cause periously near to catas- 
trophe in 1917. 

Every advertising man will 
therefore understand the vital 
necessity of having America’s 
advertising of her own _ ideals 
conducted as actively as possible, 
and on the widest possible scale. 
Two million dollars, the sum 
asked for this work for the next 
year, would not pay the expenses 
of the Great War itself for an 
hour; it wouldn’t, in all probabil- 
ity, pay Germany’s expenses for 
her vicious underground propa- 
ganda, for a week. It would cer- 
tainly be most unfortunate, there- 
fore, to say the least, if Congress 
failed to realize the importance of 
the work which must be done, and 
curtailed the appropriation be- 
cause of that lack of realization. 


The other day we 
heard of a man- 


A Weapon ufacturer who 
had prepared an 


of Warfare 
elaborate adver- 


tising campaign with a strong sell- 
ing motive. Just as he was about 
réady to launch it, the Govern- 
ment stepped in and told him he 
had better go easy in promoting 
the sale of his product, or he 
might not be able to get all the 
raw material he would need. Of 
course the campaign was: immedi- 
ately abandoned. 

This incident does not imply 
that the Government is opposed to 
advertising. All it implies is that 
the Government does not want 
advertisers to work at cross-pur- 
poses with it. When the officials 
in charge of our national affairs 
are trying to conserve certain 
materials, it is expected that the 
manufacturers engaged in those 
fields shall lend their willing co- 
operation. Any advertiser is will- 
ing to do this as soon as he under- 
stands what is expected of him. 

Co-operating with the Govern- 
ment does not necessarily inter- 
fere with an advertising pro- 
gramme. As a matter of fact, it 
is easy to make advertising con- 
sonant with the war aims of the 
Government. To pick up almost 
any current publication is to find 
several examples of such copy. 


Advertising 


INK 


For instance, to mention just a 
few isolated cases, the makers of 
oil stoves found a way to co-oper- 
ate with the officials of the nation 
when they advertise that “The U. 
S. Fuel Administration authorizes 
us to say that it considers the use 
of oil cook-stoves and oil heaters 
at this time a very important help 
in the necessary conservation of 
coal for war purposes.” The 
Corning Glass Works harmonizes 
its copy with the war when it tells 
how Pyrex ware makes it possible 
to bake good war bread. The 
Wagner Manufacturing Company 
links up its advertising with the 
canning campaign. The Scholl 
Manufacturing Company found 
that the war has caused greater 
interest in foot comfort appliances 
and is helping along the movement 
in its advertising. 

There is a war interest in al- 
most every product. The adver- 
tising of this interest is not only 
legitimate, but in many cases it is 
an actual help to the Government. 
Of course, the war should not be 
dragged into copy without a real 
reason for the allusion. Neither 
should patriotism be capitalized, 
but this isn’t necessary. The war 
service that the product is render- 
ing can be advertised without re- 
sorting to sordid exploitation. 

Advertising is a recognized 
weapon of modern warfare; 
therefore, before any manufac- 
turer abandons his advertising he 
should first find out if there isn’t 
some way whereby he can make 
his campaign serve the Govern- 
ment. 


Lewis Heads 
Cereal Mills 


ff Lewis, president of the Ameri- 
can i Oil Company and its sub- 
sidiary, the N. K. Fairbank Company, 
has resigned to become president of the 
United Cereal Mills, of Chicago, Buf- 
falo, and Quincy, III. 


i United 


Bramble Joins Canadian Chew- 
ing Gum Co. 


B. H, Bramble, for five years past 
advertising manager of the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company, of Canada, 
has resigned to become sales manager of 
ell Canadian Chewing Gum Co., Lim- 
1tec 
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The New York Evening Post 


begs to announce 


that the Daily Telegraphic article by 
DAVID LAWRENCE 


now appears in 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Che Washington Star 








in addition to 15 other daily papers as follows: 


Baltimore News Harrisburg Patriot 
Birmingham News Milwaukee Journal 
Boston Traveler Norfolk Ledger Dispatch 
Buffalo Evening News Philadelphia Bulletin 
Chattanooga News Richmond News Leader 
Greensboro Daily News Sioux City Journal 
Hartford Times St. Louis Star 

St. Paul Dispatch 


David Lawrence is probably the most widely read 
Washington newspaper correspondent. 


Follow him daily in The Evening Post when you 
are in New York or in the papers in the cities named. 































I am anxious to get back 
into my old pace, in a full- 
sized man’s job, with a 
growing chance. 


Your own Advertising De- 
partment very likely has 
just the opportunity I seek. 
Take me now, and when 
the new draft comes I will 
be able to take complete 
charge, replacing a man. 


Six years’ experience as ad- 
vertising creator and exec- 
utive—agency and depart- 


ment work— University 
graduate. Age 26. 
Address 


iss 
As2 of PRINTERS EA 


833 Peoples Gas Building,Chicago 











| To the Man Who Can Take 
Complete Charge of My Sales 


I’ll Pay Up to 
$5,000 aYear 


Salary and Commission on 
Sales Increase 


Line of proprietary veterinary 
remedies of genuine merit sell- 
ing to small town druggist 
through salesmen. Experience 
in this line a necessity. Also 
initiative and resourcefulness in 
meeting changing conditions. 

New business, growing rapidly. 
Ample advertising appropriation. 
Free hand in working out your 
plans. 

Give complete details of your 
experience in first letter. Photo- 
graph desirable. 

Address: 
“Owner,” care of Printers’ Ink, 
833 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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A Stability A 
Originality 
Ability Endurance Ambition 


are my qualifications. 


Says National 
Trade-Mark Must 
Be an Emblem 





Authority in Washington Explains 
Why “Made in U. S. A.” Would 
Not Be Sufficient—Pictorial Em- 
blem Would Be Understood by 
Those Who Don’t Understand 
English 





Faw ys ao who have as- 
sumed that the national trade- 
mark, if authorized by Congress 
in accordance with the bills now 
pending, will consist of the phrase 
“Made in U. S. A.” and who have 
discussed or criticized the pro- 
posal on that premise are all 
wrong in their calculations. The 
Government officials who are 
pushing before Congress the pro- 
ject for the authorization of a 
national trade-mark have no in- 
tention of pinning faith solely to 
a “Made in—” slogan. Primarily 
the national trade-mark will be an 
emblem or fanciful design. Pre- 
sumably, of course, the line “Made 
in U. S. A.” will be incorporated 
but it will not be the dominant nor 
essential feature of the mark. 

In discussing this point recently, 
Chauncey P. Carter, the trade- 
mark specialist of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce said: “As I have stud- 
ied the matter, I have come to the 
conclusion that most of those who 
advocate compulsory use of the 
national trade-mark do so because 
they do not understand just what 
a national trade-mark is, nor what 
is intended to be accomplished by 
its use. From time immemorial it 
has been the custom of some man- 
ufacturers to show on their goods 
the place where they were made. 

“There are several groups of 
United States in America, for in- 
stance, the United States of Brazil, 
the United States of Mexico and 
the United States of Colombia. In 
fact, our Southern neighbors re- 
fer to us as ‘the United States of 
North America’ but even that 
term might also be applied to 
Mexico. Foreign customs officials 
have even gone so far as to refuse 



































































admission to goods from this 
country bearing the words ‘Made 
in America’ or ‘Made in the United 
States’ as being misleading desig- 
nations of origin. This has been 
instrumental in our concentration 
upon the legend ‘Made in U. S. A.’ 
as the best designation of origin 
of goods from this country. 

“This, however, is not a trade- 
mark and as a mere designation 
of origin or statement of fact, is 
open to use by anyone in connec- 
tion with any goods that may 
truthfully be described in that 
way. What we propose is not a 
designation of origin but a trade- 
mark that will assure to American 
products of repute the good will 
that is due them and will replace 
or drive out of the markets of the 
world the various emblems that 
have been adopted in simulation 
of our national emblem. 

“The essential part of our na- 
tional trade-mark will be a — 
and the legend ‘Made in U. S. 
may or may not be a part Pete | 
This is for two reasons: first, 
because a symbol can be protected 
under the laws of practically every 
country in the world where a mere 
designation of origin cannot, and 
second, because symbols appeal to 
all people, young and old every- 
where, whereas, words appeal only 
to those: who are literate in the 
language to which the words be- 
long.” It will be recalled in this 
connection that the national trade- 
mark design awarded the prize in 
a contest conducted some time 
since by a Detroit commercial or- 
ganization sought to display the 
“Made in U. S. A.” line in such 
manner as to render it highly dis- 
tinctive. However, a considerable 
section of official opinion at Wash- 
ington now inclines to the belief 
that if a national trade-mark is 
authorized it should have even 
more “picture value” than the De- 
troit prize-winner, although that 
design incorporated a representa- 
tion of the American eagle. The 
argument at Washington is that 
the more picture and the less text 
in a national trade-mark the nar- 
rower the chance of the deception 
of a foreigner having no knowl- 
edge of the English language. 
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WANTED 


An Advertising 
Writer to Go to 
Canada. 





A trained man—ca- 
pable of meeting 
clients and analyz- 
ing varying kinds 
of selling proposi- 
tions. 


Sufficient knowledge 
of typeandengrav- 
ings, as well asabil- 
ity to make attrac- 
tive and workable 
layouts, is neces- 
sary. 


For sucha man, who 
is a student, and 
not a hack worker, 
we have a position 
at a good salary, 
in a fine city and 
with an enthusias- 
tic and congenial 
organization— 
probably the best 
in Canada. 

Applicants will please give 


as much information in first 
letter as seems useful. 


Applications treated confi- 
dentially. 


“Ww. E.” 


Box 162, care Printers’ Ink 

































The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


N these days when so many 

things are scarce or out of the 
market entirely, it is comforting 
to reflect that there is one prod- 
uct which we are _ apparently 
turning out in ample quantities, 
and that is patriotic posters. If 
posters will win the war, the 
GermHuns (as some bright soul 
calls them) had better begin to 
get together the asbestos for the 
Kaiser’s coffin right away. And 
the Schoolmaster has no doubt, 
(as at least a dozen articles in 
Printers’ INK have declared) 
that the right kind of posters 
may do a great deal of good in 
helping to keep our fighting blood 
t 212°. However, it is possible, 
as D. P. Carpenter has shown us, 
to get the wrong note in a pos- 
ter; to make an appeal which by 
inference needlessly questions the 
patriotism of the worker and in- 
sults him. 

* Ok 

Narrowing the subject down to 
pictorial efforts to speed up pro- 
duction, just what sort of pos- 
ters do workingmen themselves 
want? What’s their own idea of 
a pictured appeal which is one 
hundred per cent? 

The Schoolmaster saw an il- 
luminating answer to that ques- 
tion in a recent issue of the 
“Emergency Fleet News,” the 
journal published by the U. S. 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. A number of ship 
workers at the yards of the Bal- 
timore Dry Dock and Shipbuild- 
ing Company have turned their 
innate artistic talents to account 
and produced some posters of 
their own. From an rtistic 
standpoint, as the “News” ‘re- 
marks, “Michaelangelo could crit- 
icise the perspective, anatomy 
and coloring, and perhaps a jour- 
neyman sign painter would make 
a better job of the lettering.” 
But they represent the win-the- 
war spirit of the men on the 
job, and as such they are entitled 
to our respect. 


One of these posters shows a 
workingman engaged in adding 
another unit to the bridge of 
ships which Pershing asked for. 
The artist: is also a poet, for the 
text Says: 


In the hour of her need, 
Here are patriots indeed. 
Now come, Comrades, do 
share! 
Help my flag its burden to bear. 
* Ok Ox 


your 


Another picture has a humor- 
ous tone, showing a_ gigantic 
shipbuilder sitting on the edge 
of his bed and yawning prodigi- 
ously, clad almost as sketchily as 
September Morn. Uncle Sam is 
putting his head in at the bed- 
room door to tell him: “Hey! 
The  whistle’s blowing!” Still 
another poster shows a _ huge 
rivet, and the text says: “DRIVE 
ME! And I'll be your answer 
to the question: ‘Daddy! What 
did you do to help win the war?’” 

An interesting point about these 
posters is that they will not only 
have unquestionable influence 
upon those who see them, but that 
undoubtedly the individual work- 
men who created them have been 
stirred to greater depths of loy- 
alty and interest by that action. 
This is a factor in the various 
poster competitions such as the 
recently-concluded contest on be- 
half of War Savings Stamps, in 
which more than 2,000 persons 
took part. The man who makes 
a poster is bound to put more 
thought and attention upon our 
war problems and war situation 
than he otherwise would. 

It is more than likely that this 
fact was taken into account in 
organizing the poster competi- 
tion now in progress on behalf of 
speeding up shipbuilding, as will 
be seen from the way the con- 
testants are grouped. This con- 
test, carried on by the National 
Service Section of: the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, in co- 


_ operation with the National Com- 
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The Rapid Electrotype Co. 


W. H. KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 
Makers of all kinds of Advertising Plates and Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and 





















a Mats, by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold Process. Sole owners o! 

ng U. S. Letters Patent on Aluminotype. 

of e e e ™ 

= New York Cincinnati Chicago 

rm The Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in 
. the World 


REFERENCES :—Any five national advertisers you may think of. If you ask them, 
you will, perhaps, find that several of them already iow what Rapid’s Service means. 























i. “A Handsome Super-Etched Sign That 
Stays ‘There With the Goods’” 











r- 
HC This little processed glass or metal 
ge sign is the very one you've been look- 
y1- ing for because it conforms to the 
as CLASS of your product and has unlimited 
is artistic possibilities at small per capita cost. 
i It’s best for your fastidious dealer because 
d- it dresses up his display of your merchandise 
y! and takes up small space in his window or on 
ill r ee his counter. If you aim to reach each of your 
dealers with a distinctive dignified sign thac may be sent parcel post anywhere, our offer is to make 
ze your sample at actual cost. When you've seen your own sample you'll know that you've found the sign 
E that “hits the nail on the head.” 
= Y ¢ ° 
a B & B SIGN CO., Inc., 345 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 
se 














Ilan 


Clevelan 









DELIGHTFUL room at The 
Hollenden; the best of food 
and service, and most congen- 
ial surroundings will add greatly to 
the success of your trip to Cleveland 
whether for business or pleasure. 


European plan, with bath, 
$2.00 and upwards. 


NAHUATL 
III TM 
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N speaking of the ed- 

itorial policy of the 
Gibson magazines (house 
organs), Edmund Vance 
Cooke, the distinguished 
American poet, said: 


‘“As readable as Sam 


Blythe and as heedable as 
Ben Franklin!”’ 


Samples and a book, ‘‘Re- 
ducing the Selling Cost’’— 
both for the asking. 


THE DAVID GIBSON COMPANY 
Publishers 
812 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 


PRINTING 


| DEQUATELY equipped to han- 

















dle your PrintTinG and BINDING 
in an effective style and with dispatch. 
Our ideal plant controls the situation. 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Ave. New York City 


BINDING 























“We represent." 
all Sti Student Publications. 


"THERE are sO many ways we 

can help advertisers to sell a 
logical service or product to col- 
lege students 








That we KNOW you will find 
college advertising (as we handle 
it) of utmost value. 


Collegiate Special 
Advertising Agency 
Incorporated 
503 Fifth Ave. New York 
Established 1913 
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mittee of Patriotic Societies and 
the New York Sun, gives prizes in 
four sections, as follows: ; 
_ No. 1—Open to any citizen of 
the United States; first, $300; 
second, $150; third, $50. 

No. 2—Open to any United 
States soldier or sailor, officers 
and enlisted men; first, $100; sec- 
ond, $75; third, $25. 

No. 3—Open only to workers 
in shipbuilding plants and in 
plants whose output is connected 
with shipbuilding; first, $100; 
second, $75; third, $25. 

No. 4—Open only to pupils in 
high and graded schools in the 
United States and its possessions ; 
first, $60; second, $30; third, $10. 

Honorable mention in each 
class. 

The _ contest, 
open until July 2 


| ein is 


* 


The younger members of the 
class would have received a val- 
uable hint as to what older adver- 
tising men consider the necessary 
qualifications qf an advertising 
writer had they sat with the 
Schoolmaster at luncheon at the 
Advertising Club the other noon 
and heard what the advertising 
manager of a prominent New 
York department store had to say 
on the subject. 

This advertising manager was 
searching for an assistant; he 
wanted a first-class copy man. A 
young man of some experience 
had called at his office the day be- 
fore, stated his qualifications, and 
made application for the job. He 
seemed promising. Believing that 
there is no test like a trial, the 
advertising manager had decided 
to give the young man an assign- 
ment to write a piece of copy for 
one of the house-furnishing de- 
partments which had an espe- 
cially fine offering to make. 

“I felt encouraged,” said the 
advertising manager, “when he 
immediately suggested that instead 
of being content with the skeleton 
facts I had given him about this 
special offering, he would have a 
talk with the head of the depart- 
ment and get full of the subject. 
That was the kind of a man I 
who would have 
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common sense and imagination 
enough to go and dig out a story 
for himself.” 

The young man spent half an 
hour with the department head, 
returned, prepared his advertise- 
ment and handed it in. 

“It was a mightily well written 
piece of copy,” said the advertis- 
ing manager, “but he had left out 
the two facts that would sell the 
merchandise !” 
tising manager went on to say 
that he had trained many under- 
studies and he always had time 
and patience to make writers out 
of men with good average intel- 
ligence and a merchandising sense, 
but no time to make merchan- 
disers out of nice writers. Which 
illustrates forcibly again the point 
that Printers’ INK has so often 
made, that it is ideas, not words, 
that sell. The Schoolmaster be- 
lieves that as a general thing an 
ambitious advertising man _ or 
woman will do better to spend 
two-thirds of his or her time dig- 
ging out the fundamentals—the 
selling ideas~behind a product or 
a proposition when writing an ad- 
vertisement, and only one-third in 
putting the message into words on 
paper. 





Quigley, Wood & Rett is the name of 
a new firm in Chicago, organized for 
the preparation of advertising copy and 
illustrations. 





Then this adver- | 








More rated Furniture yt re 
the Furniture Merchant Trade 


Journz al tl 


ide Magazine. A.B. ¢ 





JM.CAMPBELL 


I shall spend July, August 5 September 
in the country. 

What is there, in the way of A 

that Ican do ~ _ P10 a ail. 
cam n? The stan on o%? 
pon pe spondence ? Or what? 


171 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
Telephone Murray Hill 4394 











copy men & 
advertisin 
“ managers 


& Howell Cuts 

will interest you 
write for proofs -right now! 
303 Fifth Avenue 7 New Yorl. 














THE MEASURE 
OF AN INCH 


Being one of a series 
of inch ads reproduced 
in a booklet by the 


ASSOCIATED ARTISTS 



















| “GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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MERICAN 
MOWRIST 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 
IN MOTORING FIELD 


With quantity plus quality advertisers 
get in American Motorist an exceptional 
advertising medium circulating in evéry 
State in the Union among actual car own- 
ers and dealers. Circulation 62,000—98% 
paid-in-advance subscription—100% mail 
subscription—no newsstand sales—no sub- 
scription solicitors—non-returnable. 8500 
increase in mail subscription for last six 


months. 
MAIN OFFICE: 
RIGGS BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 











Viewpoint Copy 
Are you too close to your business? 


You need an outside viewpoint in your adver 
tising copy. I supply this need. 
Copy of ALL KINDS prepared for advertisers. 


AD-MAN BELL 
1137 Ontario Street, Oak Park, Ill. 


Send an ad for free revision 











Your Trade 


Association 


can be made stronger, more 
helpful and useful than you 
have thought possible. An As- 
sociation Secretary of wide 
experience and knowledge of 
men and methods can give the 
work a concentrated thought 
and attention that will bring 
results. Address 


“FEDERAL” 


Box 161, care of 
Printers’ Ink 
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| Newspaper Advertising Man- 
| agers Organize 


The Newspaper Advertising Man- 
| agers’ Association is the name of a new 
organization formed in Chicago to pro- 
mote the interests of the bustness. H. 
| A. Ahern, advertising manager of the 
New York Evening Post, has been 
elected president; J. B. Woodward, ad- 
vertising manager of the Chicago Daily 
News, vice-president, and E. W. Par- 
sons, advertising manager of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, secretary-treasurer. These 
officers, together with F. H. Ralsten, 
advertising manager of the Chicago 
Herald-Examiner, and Frank Hussey, 
advertising manager of the Chicago 
Evening Post, constitute a committee 
to prepare a constitution and by-laws, 
| which will be submitted at the next 
meeting, which will probably be held 
in Chicago, Oct. 8. Among those pres- 
ent at the Chicago meeting were Wil- 
liam McK. Barbour, of the New York 
Globe; J. E. Trower, of the Pittsburgh 
Post and Sun; C. George Krogness, of 
the Minneapolis Tribune, and D. B. 
Plum, of the Troy (N. Y) Record. 
On invitation of Mr. Ahern, advertis- 
ing managers of New. York papers met 
at the Advertising Club on June 17 and 
organized the Newspaper Advertising 
Managers’ Association of New York 
City, to be a local organization, inde- 
pende nt of the national association. 


7 oe Y 
United Drug Company to 

ai. am 

Launch —Two Campaigns 

Beginning with the July issues the 
United Drug Company will start a six 
months’ advertising campaign in behalf 
of Kantleek, a hot-water bottle, in one 
of the weeklies and in several women’s 
publications. The plan calls for the use 
of full pages for six months. The ad- 
vertisements are illustrated and will be 
printed in colors, The slogan, which is 
used asea headline in each of the ad- 
vertisements, is “It Can’t Leak Because 
It’s Made in One Piece.” 

In September the company will put 
on a campaign for Klenso, a cleaning 
fluid. The United Drug Company will 
distribute these goods exclusively through 
the 8,000 Rexall Stores scattered all 
over the country and especially in the 

largest cities. 





T'acoma Papers Sold 
The Tacoma, Wash., Ledger and News 
have been sold by S. A. Perkins, their 
owner, to the Tribune Publishing Com- 
mer of that city, composed of Frank S. 
3aker, and his father, Elbert H. Baker, 
publisher of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


The Evening News has been merged 
with the Evening Tribune, the combined 
publication being known as the News- 
Tribune.) The Ledger is a morning 
newspaper, seven days in the week. 
The Sunday issues of the Tribune and 
the Ledger have been merged, the latter 
title being continued. The morning and 
evening papers will be conducted by 





separate staffs. 
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Classified Advertisements 








preceding date of issue. 





Classified advertisements in ‘PRINTERS’ INK” cost forty-five cents a line 
for each insertion. No order accepted for less than two dollars and 
twenty-five cents. Cash must accompany order. Forms close Monday 

















HELP WANTED 





Executive wanted as assistant to office 
manager in the office of a large New 
England manufacturing concern. Give 
age and details of your experience. All 
replies will be held as confidential. Box 
464, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Solicitor for prominent 
monthly magazine. Must have experi- 
ence and good acquaintance in New 
York agency field. Moderate salary to 
start, but unlimited opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Write for interview. Ad- 
dress Box 487, Printers’ Ink. 








Right hand man (draft exempt) wanted 
by general manager of two trade jour- 
nals. Must be experienced in publica- 
tion and printing work, capable of hand- 
ling advertising, editorial and business 
correspondence, art work, engraving, 
make-up, preparation of copy, etc. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for young man who 
proves efficient. State salary required 
and full particulars. Address Robert J. 
Patterson, 1182 Broadway, New York: 





Weekly journal wants first-class man 
to take charge of business office, build 
up advertising, develop present well- 
established circulation in its special field 
with growing opportunity outside. 
Right man would have free hand to 
shape and carry out business policies 
as member of staff whose motive, like 
that of the paper, is social service 
rather than profit. Apply by letter only 
to the Survey, 112 East 19th Street, 
New York City. 








Copy Writer Wanted 


A large Canadian Agency 
has an opening in its organ- 
ization for a trained writer 
—a man who is capable of 
meeting clients and analyz- 
ing varying classes of busi- 
ness. State age, salary 
wanted and all other par- 
ticulars in first letter. Box 
465, Printers’ Ink. 














Machinery Copywriter 

Large New England Machine Tool Man- 
ufacturer offers exceptional opportunity 
for young man with ability to write and 
lay out advertisements for trade and 
technical papers. Modest pay to start 
but an excellent chance for one who can 
qualify. Tell us your whole story in 
first letter. Box 468, Printers’ Ink. 


EDITOR 


A very high-class Chicago techni- 
cal publication (monthly) has an 
opening for a first-class editor; a ~ 
man exempt from military duty; 
one who has had technical educa- 
tion or mechanical training. Cor- 
respondence confidential. Box 476, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 

















A Real Opportunity 
For a Service-Copy Man 





We are growing—growing fast. We 
added six new accounts to our list last 
month. One we solicited; the others 
were recommended to us. 

We render unusual service—a service 
which requires the work of level-headed 
men who can analyze, plan and create; 
men who can put on paper the force- 
ful English that sells goods. 

We want such a man now. And, 
naturally, we’re willing to pay the price 
for The Man. 

If you think you want to work with 
us, we’ll listen to a proposition from 
you stating your age, experience and 
salary expected. Box 481, care of P. I. 





One of the largest printing firms in 
the . East, engaged exclusively in the 
production of color work, can use a 
salesman who has successfully sold and 
will specialize on label work. Our fa- 
cilities and organization are second te 
none and successful applicant will be 
given all possible co-operation. Reply 
in detail in first letter as application will 
be received in strict confidence and re- 
turned if desired. Box 470, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED 
Technical advertising writer who under- 
stands and can handle descriptive and 
educational editorial articles in connec- 
tion with display advertising of machin- 
ery and its applications. Mechanical and 


electrical eagocts. Box 462, Printers’ Ink. 








CIRCULATION MANAGER WANTED 
by publisher of class journals located 
in the South. Must be exempt from 
draft. Present circulation in good 
shape, maintained by agents on salary 
and commission basis. The right man 
can build up from present basis, largely 
increase direct by mail subscriptions, 
renewals, etc., and. will be paid accord- 
ing to results he produces. Moderate 
salary to start. Address Box 474, Print- 
ers’ Ink. 


“MISCELLANEOUS 








When you think of Hardware Dealers 
think of the Hardware Dealers’ Maga- 
zine, The Open Door to the Hardware 
Stores of the World. Write for sample. 
253 Bro: adway, New York City. 





PAUL THE POET 
Paul the Poet thinks it wise 
In pithy rhymes to advertise. 
His jingles in your brain will sink— 
Address him care of Printers’ Ink. 


Ph.Morton 








OCEAN To OCEAN 
CINCINNATI 


WANTED 


New York or Eastern Sales Agency 
for Any Large Machinery 
or Apparatus 

A high-grade sales organization 
comprising a force of about twenty- 
five, well established in the Eastern 
part of the United States, having its 
offices in New York City, with a 
well-advertised name, is in a position 
to advantageously handle the sale of 
any large machines or mechanical 
equipment. 

The organization is now engaged 
in selling machinery, but conditions 
have reduced the volume of busi- 
ness. Permanent arrangements are 
desired, if satisfactory arrangements 
can be made. 

Our force is in close touch with all 
engineering lines and is composed of 
men who have always been active in 
selling some kind of machinery. 

Representation which requires for 
the time being merely the attention 
of one man will also be considered. 

If you have anything which might 
possibly fall within our particular 
field, let us hear from you and your 
communication will be treated in the 
strictest confidence. Box 475, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising Electros 

lc square inch; minimums, 7c in quan- 
tity orders from one pattern. Express 
prepaid on orders $10 or more. For 
slight additional charge electros shipped 
singly or in sets to any list of news- 
papers or dealers. Full details on re- 
quest. References, many leading na- 
tional advertisers and agencies. Also 
any Terre Haute bank. General Plate 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 








FOR SALE 


Printing plant. Inventory over 
$100,000, doing business of $150,000 
annually. Has made profit of 
$25,000 annually for past five years. 
Eighty per cent of business con- 
tract work. All machinery strictly 
modern and in A-1 condition. Six 
cylinder presses, four linotypes and 
monotype. Will sell for $60,000, 
and will take a good part of pur- 
chase price in printing, as owner 
publishes monthly publication and 
+“ large amount of specialty work 
to be done. Located in up-to-date, 
healthy, growing city of 200,000. 
Address Box 467, Printers’ Ink. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Advertising assistant, up-to-date minded, 
sensible, newspaper experience, credit: 
sales correspondent, well ‘read, proficient 
stenographer-typist. $25-$30. Box 472, 
Printers’ Ink, 


Layout, Idea Man and good general 


Sketch Artist, in pencil, wash and 
color; familiar with type, engraving, 
etc.; written considerable copy. Box 


479, care of chiemnaed Ink. 





iii: ees age 35; exceptionally 
broad New York advertising agency ex- 
perience planning, laying out and writ- 
ing copy; write for complete details. 
Box 478, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Man—Originality, Can man- 
age department and get out attractive 
catalogs, circulars, advertisements, form 





letters, layouts, etc. agg of 
ing and engraving. Box 486, 
Advertising man; mail order wiiten 


specialist; able copy writer. Experience 
with two leading houses, New York and 
Philadelphia: College graduate; age 
35; start $40. Box 477, care of P. I 





e e © 
Advertising Manager 
Backed by an exceptional record. Have 
held vital posts with national institu- 
tions. Capable of planning complete 
campaigns; a practical merchandiser; 
quick at preparing copy and layouts; 
strong executive, economical in manage- 
ment; resourceful in sales ideas. Age 

32. Box 471, Printers’ Ink. 
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Experienced Solicitor-Manager 
High-class, resourceful worker, large ac- 
quaintance throughout Eastern territory, 
offers services on general or class pub- 
lication. Box 482, Printers’ Ink. 


ASSISTANT TO ADV. MANAGER 
Can take care of correspondence, en- 
gravings, copy and do all detail work; 
age 35. Salary expected $25.00 per 
week to start. Box 480, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Thoroughly trained agency man wants 
to find his life job with a concern in or 
near New York City. Must be worth 
$50 now and capable of unlimited ex- 
pansion. Executive, Box 485, c/o P. I. 


COPY WRITER 
Experienced every branch. Executive. 
Wants biggest $50 a week copy position 
in or near New York City. No half- 
hearted advertiser desired. What have 
you offering unlimited future? Box 
484, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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OPEN FOR N. E. TERRITORY 
A well known advertising | representa- 
tive, backed with 12 years’ successful 
business record and favorable acquaint- 
ance with New England advertisers 
would like to hear from publishers seek- 
ing a big man to represent them in this 
territory. P. Box 2593, Boston, 

ass. 








BUSINESS MANAGER 
Man of broad experience and strong 
personality, who has achieved real re- 
sults and is now at height of vigor and 
power, is ready to take hold of big job 
where energy, initiative and executive 
ability are required. War conditions 
prevented continuance of my own bus- 
iness. At present employed in executive 
capacity, but want bigger task more in 
keeping with ability and earning capac- 
ity. American, age 40, highest creden- 
tials. Will go anywhere if opportunity 
is right. For interview or further par- 
ticulars, address Box 469, Printers’ Ink. 








I write Advertising from the testimony 
of others and actual specimens of my 
work, which your letterhead request will 
bring. You can quickly decide whether 
or not I can write the better advertising 
that you want in these stirring times! 
E. M. Dunbar, 155 Rowena St., Boston. 


THEY “FIRED” ME 
to offset the raise in magazine postal 
rates—the next day they said:—‘‘as a 
long experienced copy writer and artist 
you are too valuable to let go”—but it’s 
too late—I’ll work for some one else— 
who? Box 483, care of Printers’ Ink. 


EVERY PUBLISHER 








May at times find his newspaper stand-- 


ing still or slipping backward. He may 
find some difficulty in getting practical 
workers to aid him. I would like to 
make a deal with a such a publisher to 
rebuild his paper, introduce system into 
all departments and force its business for- 
ward. Had 20 years’ experience in edi- 
torial and other divisions. Best of ref- 
erences. Address box 466, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Manager 
and Sales Executive 


I can show a splendid record of results 
in selling by mail and co-operating with 
the men on the road and wish to con- 
nect up with some good house that 
would be interested in a lower cost and 
higher standard of efficiency. Am at 
present sales and advertising manager 
for a manufacturing and jobbing house 
located in the Middle West, doing an 
annual business of from $1, 500, 000 to 
$2,000,000. Results are highly gratify- 
ing, but, for a good reason, I wish to 
make a ‘change. Am versed in modern 
efficiency methods in the various de- 
partments of an organization and can 
assume management responsibilties as 
fast as they are thrust upon me. Com- 
pensation in proportion to _ results 
achieved. Write me for full particulars, 
then judge as to my value to your or- 
ganization. Box 473, care Printers’ Ink. 








Honesty—Efficiency— 
Capability 
CIRCULATION MANAGER, over 12 
years on two papers, each over 15, = 
is ready for_new connection. Age 3 23 
now in the East, but will consider right 
opening anywhere. A former employer 
writes: “He is a real live wire, and any 
publisher who secures his services will 
find honesty, efficiency and capability; 
has a fine personality and his energy is 
never exhausted.” Ask about No. 873. 
No charge to employers. FERNALD’S 
EXCHANGE, Inc., Third National Bank 

Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


BINDERS for PRINTERS’ INK 











65 Cents Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold an 
average of ten copies each. Figure five 
binders for a year’s copies. Each issue, 
as received, can be securely fastened in 
the binder, by a very simple arrange- 
ment, and will open like a book, with all 
inside margins fully visible. 

Made of heavy book board, insuring dur- 
ability. Covered with strong black book 
cloth; lettered in gold. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Avenue, - - New York 
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we maintain 
Offices and 
Poster Plants 
in over 400 
large cities 
and towns in 
twenty-three 
states acting 
as service 
stations to the 
advertiser 
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CHICAGO New YORK 
Largest Advertising Company in the World 
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We are not selling “white space” . 
but a mighty market—and one 
that we can deliver. 


Let us tell you of the Chicago 
Territory, its people, its prod- 
ucts, its wealth, its needs. Let 
us picture a marvelous adver- 
tising opportunity to you in 
maps, charts, illustrations, tables 
of statistics. 


We offer you free on request 36 


pages of up-to-date material 
valuable for reference in con- 
nection with the marketing of _ 
any product. Write for the 


BOOK OF FACTS 
The Chicago Tribune 


(The World’s Greatest Newspaper) 


(Trade Mark Registered) 








